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“IT KNOW A LANE.” 


KNOW a lane where twilight greens do cheat 
. The envious sunshine; where the dew-tears cling 
Till mid-morn dries them with a mother’s kiss. 
‘There you may hear, tho’ noon be high in heaven, 
Small wings a-flutter, and the soft dawn-calls 
Of busy birds that build their nests low down, 
Careless who looks therein,—for none come here 
Save those whose hearts are tuned to tenderness. 
No brooks there are, but one untroubled rill 
Draws close the weeds above its hidden bed, 
And sings, as one half-wakened, slumberously. 
There would I be, in that remembered spot, 
Which, last of all God’s handiwork, did know 
His touch, His smile, His verdict,—*‘It is good.” 
Grace DurrieLp Goopwin. 





A WOMAN’S CHOICE OF PROFESSION. 


T is hard, very hard under any circumstances, for a 
woman to choose a profession in life, for the good rea- 
son that she has to decide between two bundles of hay, one 
on either side of her. If she elects to give up her inher- 
ited profession of domesticity for another of choice, it 
would seem that she should be more than sure of her pe- 
culiar fitness for public life. And yet, as the only possi- 
ble school for such equipment lies in public work, there 
is ample reason for perplexity. 

If we fail we fail, is not a motto for women. Though 
written for a woman’s lips, they are manly words. While 
manhood takes failure with comparative stolidity, and 
tries again on another tack, womanhood is crushed and 
humiliated. Therefore it is best that she should choose 
her world’s work wisely. 

In the selection of a profession there are of course many 
questious of fitness for a woman to consider, but there is 
one universal test which applies equally to all the pro- 
fessions she can enter into, though it seems to be consid- 
ered least of all in the weighing of pros and cons. The 
first question a woman should ask herself when she thinks 
of leaving her four walls in body or on paper or canvas 
is this, ‘Am I fitted for struggle?” 

If her answer be only weakness, let her stay where she 
is so long as those walls can possibly continue to shelter 
her. For no matter how deep her calling for public or 
semi-public life, the work she thinks of doing is, after all, 
the world’s work, and she must take the world’s buffets 
in its accomplishment 

Repeatedly gifted women who have seemed divinely 
called to one or another profession have failed, and failed 
utterly and lamentably, simply because they could not 
grasp the cold fact that the distinct profession was not all 
they had to learn. 

Lack of power to meet the world--to struggle—is at 
the root of more failures than is unfitness for the specific 
work undertaken. How to prepare a bandage is one 
thing; the applying it quite another but equally necessary 
part of a nurse’s training. Theory learned in the closet 
must fit humanity and adjust itself to sometimes extraor- 
dinary personal equations. 

‘IT will never again,” said an able critic of to-day, 
‘‘counsel any one to travel up Parnassus; rather I will 
discourage; for only those who will rise in spite of all 
discouragements can hope to succeed.” 

This saying might apply to all professions as well as to 
those of art. While the stone that the builders refuse 
must not undertake to feel itself the misapprehended cor- 
ner-stone of the temple, neither need it despair. Upon the 
rubbish-heap it may very properly belong, but certain it 
is to stay there if not willing to submit itself to the sharp 
blows of the chisel which alone can fit it for any part of 
the temple. The blood and sinew of work seem to be 
suffering and struggle; at least so says the history of al- 
most every living work. 

And yet it is a strange and beautiful truth that suffer- 
ing rarely comes through the work itself. In the world’s 
acceptance of that work, or the worker's own discourage- 
ment and weaknesses, lies the discipline of stimulating 
suffering. The joy of production cannot be taken from 
the enthusiastic worker by any criticism, just or unjust. 

There is one profession, and only one, which a woman 
may hope to follow and escape the salutary buffets of the 
world’s training-school: that is domesticity. Ip her own 
four walls alone has she a world to herself which she 
controls. There is placid peace; outside, the joy and 
exhilaration that can come only with struggles and victory 
after defeats. 


THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 


CLENCE has done a great deal for this day and gen 
\J eration, but in few places has it wrought to more ad- 
vantage than where it has learned that many things we 
once took for wilfulness and sin are in reality disease. 
This, however, is not by any means an excuse to the vic- 
tim of the disease, since most diseases are curable, and the 
sufferer has to take steps to cure them 

It is none the less a great thing to know that our poor 
lazy boy, who would not set one foot before another if he 
had his way, and who never takes the initiative in any- 
thing, and loves his ease above all other considerations, is 
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really an invalid,and that his laziness is a disease which 
has its seat in certain nervous centres, and when those 
nervous centres are in a healthy condition he will be as 
active and industrious as his romping brother. Indeed, 
when those who all their lives have been quick and 
alert find themselves lingering about all their doings, and 
full of vis inertia, when otherwise apparently in usual 
health, they may often recognize an early symptom of dis- 
ease that needs the physician's attention at once. 

But much more serious matters than indolence and love 
of ease are now known to be matters of degenerate health, 
and were once thought to be sin. Thus, in very many 
cases, the drunkard—that is, the periodical drunkard—is 
understood to be afflicted with disease, which is as insuf- 
ferable to himself as to those who best love him, and when 
he finds this out and submits to treatment, as for disease, 
he is more often cured than otherwise. 

We lately read of a case where a child developing klep- 
tomania was cured by a rich diet, with a great deal of 
sugar, the naughtiness being occasioned by a defect in 
the blood, for which she was not responsible. We our- 
selves have known an exceedingly nervous and irrita- 
ble child of poor parents ordered, with good results, to eat 
nuts in quantity, the system needing the oil to be had in 
that way, and to be had in such small portions at a time 
as to be easily absorbed and assimila‘ in order to feed 
and appease the nerves. And we all know that nervous 
patients are given rich food, with much milk and eggs, 
and that the modern treatment of the insane is of the same 
character. 

Many a froward and disagreeable child might be trans- 
formed into gentle amiability if all this were remembered, 
and its food were made not merely digestible, but nour- 
ishing to that portion of its frame most in need of nourish- 
ment, A low state of the blood seems to mean a low state 
of the whole system, involving the mental and the moral 
as well as the physical, and often showing, in the first two 
rather than in the latter, anemia—by which we mean an 
insufficient supply of the red globules of the blood, hav- 
ing impoverishing effect upon one organ or another, now 
those which minister to the merely physical wants, now 
those that have to do with the moral life, now with the 
brain and the nervous and intellectual life. 

Something of the consequences of this evil can be frus- 
trated by a watchful observance of the food we give our 
children, and the result of this or that pabulam. Some 
food, seemingly hearty and sufficient, may be of a sort they 
do not assimilate, and is therefore of no use to them at 
all, and it is only by observation that we can discover 
that which makes blood and flesh for them, and that from 
which they extract only enough nourishment to support 
life, leaving them a prey to the ravages of the enemy. 
Thus many a child is really starving in the midst of plen- 
ty. He is given everything that is hearty and plain, but 
his system craves the sweetmeat; or he is fed on delica- 
cies, and needs grains and rich meat juices. The mother 
who allows her little girl to hurry off to school after a sip 
of tea or milk, carrying a bit of bread and butter in her 
hand, having provided herself with no fuel for the —* 
fires, and Jets it go on so day after day, very likely with a 
sort of vanity in the child’s lack of robust appetite, will 
have occasion soon to feel a corresponding vanity in the 
child's delicate look, and need not be surprised if her in- 
sufficient breakfast, eaten in nervous haste, has laid the 
foundation of ailments that will harass their possessor for 
the rest of her life. What perhaps no doctor can cure, 
the mother could have prevented by a good breakfast 
eaten slowly, by a sufficient luncheon, by an effort to find 
out what it was that nourished the child the most, by re- 
membering that the blood is the life, and seeing to it that 
the blood shall be rich and red and strong. 


A CLOSE SHAVE. 


O one is now in town—no one but a man or two forced 

to remain. Mathilda Wadsworth left for Normandy 

this week. She was the last of those who had staid here 

waiting for a date of sailing. Every other woman has 
gone. 

Men who do not go to a home in the country every 
night, at least go there for Sunday. Most of the clubs 
are deserted. Those found in them now are those never 
seen in them in winter, They are the sedate men of fam- 
ilies, with houses done up in linen and deserted for tlie 
summer, who have only a care-taker to look after them, 
and who dine at the club, cultivate their masculine ac- 
ys meagre and an air of good-fellowship as well, until 

riday night comes, and then join their wives and children 
for two days at least out of seven. 

The successful actor is left here, and most of the un- 
successful too. The successful player, when he strolls 
into his club, dines there alone. He used to be as chumm 
as the rest of them, but good fortune is apt to lead to di- 
viding lines among the best of us, alas! e less success- 
ful players still hobnob and dine together, discussing their 
varying fortunes. Straits are not yet so hard as to make 
them avoid their fellows. 

Young architects and designers, with hours on their 
hands, will take no end of trouble for you, consulting as 
long over a bit of wall-paper, and making as many jour- 
neys to see you, as in winter they would have devoted to 
the decorating of a whole house. 

Every one is restless, chafing under a sense of desertion. 
Each one clutches at opportunities for amusement. No- 
body looks happy. Even the shopkeepers have a bored 
air about them, and the saleswomen talk in groups, fanning 
themselves, their handkerchiefs tucked into their collars to 
preserve them for the journey home at night. Out-of- 
town shoppers, in calico shirt-waists, their purses in bags, 
are here in search of advertised bargains. 

At Mrs. Van Twiller’s no one is to be seen but now and 
then a wayfarer with a trouble to tell or a secret to con- 
fide. I did not get there until nearly six to-day. 1 found 
only young Maine, who was just going, and some one 
whose name I did not cateh. I think she is on some 
newspaper here. I did not recognize Maine at first. His 
hair was close-cropped, and that delicate waxed mustache 
which he has affected ever since he began to write had 
entirely disappeared. 

‘* I don’t know a greater shock,” said the young woman, 
thoughtfully, when the front door had closed after Maine 
and we were together on the veranda—‘‘hardly that of 
seeing what illness has done to the face—than coming 
upon a man whom we have always known with a mus- 
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tache or beard and finding him with none. Sides of his 
character we never , weaknesses of will that 
have always been hidden, are suddenly laid bare. I 
sometimes think,” she added, laughing, ‘* that a full lon 
beard to many a man is like a vine to a crumbling well 
—a provision of nature to cover that which otherwise 
could not have been relied upon. Without his beard, 
how near a patriarch would be revealed the despot, how 
many a philanthropist the selfish schemer! For, after all, 
it is the lower part of the face that reveals the man you 
meet every day. You get his intellect, the qualities he 
exercises consciously, his power to think and plan, all in 
the ay part of the face. This may be fine, almost 
Greek in line and proportion, but the lower part of the 
face is the text to a man’s nature; his refinement, his ori- 
in, even, are all written there. Harry Maine, happily, 
did not look so badly. You only-discovered he was a 
nice fellow under his affectations. And wasn’t it funny, 
too, almost pathetic, how he happened to do it? Oh! you 
didn't happen to hear it,” she said, turning to me. *‘It 
was before you came in. You know, things had not gone 
well with him lately, and he minds it, because he has two 
oung brothers to support. One is in college now. He 
ee worked hard, and wants rest and recreation and new 
material too, poor fellow. And just at this time comes an 
order from a publishing house that will keep him busy 
for months. And just at this time, too, comes an invita- 
tion for eight weeks of fascinating life among delightful 
friends in new scenes and places, with opportunity for 
rest and new material and everything he wants. It was 
a dreadful temptation to him. He lay awake all night 
trying to resist it. Getting the money in time for his 
brother’s college was all that stood in the way. He felt 
himself weakening, though, before morning. The visit 
seemed so distinctly the thing to do. When his purpose 
began to fail, he rose instantly, dressed, and went to the 
barber's, had his hair cropped and that beautiful mus- 
tache of his shaved clean off. I call that heroism. Don't 
you?” L. H. F. 


= OUR PARIS o 





LET LER 


N American friend of mine is taking home with her 

one of those bead wreaths with which’ the French 
poor love to decorate their graves. It wasn’t she who 
told me about it, but the little dressmaker—the little 
dressmaker whose life is spent in making long pilgrim- 
ages about Paris, carrying a melancholy-looking black 
bundle, full of things to try on, tied up in handkerchief 
fashion, and suggesting nothing so much as a sepulchral 
version of Cbristian’s pack. She doesn’t look as though 
there was much sentiment about her, but from some- 
where or other in her inner consciousness she must sum- 
mon up the power of being equal to the rainbow stuffs 
with which the bundle is filled, and those same sources 
must supply that sentimental side which my friend has 
evidently discovered. 

“How mademoiselle your friend at the Hotel M. is 
charming!” said the little dressmaker, as she pinned up 
the shoulder of my blouse. ‘She was absolutely charm- 
ing for me, and let me buy her the bead wreath to put on 
the grave of the poor Frenchman /é-bas.” ‘* Mademoiselle 
your friend told me it was a poor Frenchman who went 
to live in America,” the little dressmaker went on, with- 
out stopping, ‘‘and was very much respected, and died 
there. And he was always homesick for France, and he 
thought he should be so much happier after he was dead 
if he could only have one of the bead wreaths on his 
= that they have at home. So mademoiselle your 

riend was coming to France, and I bought a bead wreath 
for her, and she’s going to put it on his grave when she 
‘oes back. She consulted me about the inscription,” the 
ittle dressmaker went on, with pride. ‘‘ You know one 

uts an inscription, ‘To my dear father,’ ‘To my dear 
usband.’ But as everybody that belonged to him was 
dead, all I could think of was ‘Souvenir de France.’ 
And I assure you, mademoiselle, that when I ‘talked with 
mademoiselle your friend about this poor Frenchman all 
alone out there, and thought of some one’s putting on his 
grave, after he was dead and couldn't know, this bead 
wreath with ‘Souvenir de France’ on it, 1 assure you, 
mademoiselle, the tears were in my eyes, and they were 
in the eyes of mademoiselle your friend too.” 

This was something new to me in mademoiselle my 
friend, who considers sentiment a weakness, and will 
never admit it in either herself or others. She is making 
a long tour before she starts for home with her bead 
wreath, and will never see this, so I have written it down, 
for it is a pretty story, and I'm quite sure that in some way 
the Frenchman will feel the ‘*‘ Souvenir of France” resi- 
ing lightly on his grave, just as Keats knew he should 
feel the flowers growing over him after he was dead. 

Speaking of Frenchmen and their graves reminds me 
of the Louis XVIL legend, which rises and falls as the 

ears go by, and just at present is on the surface again in 

aris. I heard a lecture on Louis XVII. only this week, 

iven by M. Jules Bois at the Duchesse de Pomar’s. The 
lectures at the Duchesse de Pomar's are always a feature 
of the Paris summer season. She lives in a rather re- 
markable hétel modelled after Holyrood. |The lower floor 
is strikingly like the celebrated palace. One passes 
through marble halls, in the most literal sense of the word, 
in which stand the ghosts of figures clothed in armor, 
with a little shrine to Mary Stuart at one side, containing 
her portrait, before which burn wax tapers. One walks 
upa grand stairway lined with mirrors, about which there 
is a great deal of red and gold, and then one finds one’s self 
in a very splendid audience-room with a stage at one end. 
The walls are hung with red, and form a background for 
massive old family pictures in gilt frames, and above there 
is a frieze in which are interwoven thistles and the ar- 
morial bearings of Mary Queen of Scots. If the ‘‘one” 
who is there is myself she generally discovers that she 
has et in too late to sit by any of her friends, and yester- 
day I found myself next a faded little old lady who looked 
like the last leaf on a sprig of the ancient nobility. She 
began to talk to me before the lecture began, and I thought 
it a good opportunity to get her point of view on the sub- 
ject of the pretensions of Naundorff to being the Dauphin 
of the Temple. For Naundorff., according to M. a 
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Bois and the lecturers at the Duchesse de Pomar’s, was 
the watchmaker of Holland whose pretensions were so 
far recoguized that he was openly buried as the Duke of 
Normandy, Charles Louis urbon, Louis XVII. of 
France, and his son wears the title still. 

The faded little old lady believed implicitly in him. 
“There are proofs, madame, incontestable proofs,” she 
said, solemnly, ‘* but they are locked up with the secrets 
of state. Ifthey were to be given to the public, madame,” 
and here she fixed her eyes upon me as though she would 
pierce me to the soul, “‘ they would cause to flow rivulets 
of blood.” The words ‘‘des ruisseaux de sang,” she re- 
peated over again mysteriously, in such a way that I had 
an uncanny feeling of our all being on the verge of a 
revolution. ‘‘ Why, madame,” I asked, reassuring myself 
with a calm consciousness that the republic was, after all, 
pretty well established, but on that point the faded little 
old lady seemed somewhat vague, and just at that mo- 
ment the sliding-doors in the rotunda back of the stage 
drew apart and the lecturer entered. He was preceded by 
the Duchesse and half a dozen friends, the Duchesse wear- 
ing as usual a lace veil on her head falling to her shoul- 
ders, and fastened in front with a coronet of diamonds. 

M. Jules Bois is a journalist who writes for the Figaro, 
and has taken up the cause of Naundorff, and that of 
the feministes or woman’s movement. He seemed to me 
the type of the society journalist, a favorite of salons, 
and, I’m sorry to say, not a man of an enormous amount 
of force, and certainly not a good speaker. I'm sorry, 
because the cause of woman certainly- needs all the force 
it can get in France, at least until women get their civil 
rights. I had hoped to hear from M. Jules Bois a clear and 
succinct statement of the claims of Naundorff to the French 
throne. Instead I heard a lecture on = pe and long 
quotations from the journal of Naundorff pére, telling how 
he had been visited in his prisons by supernatural visitants, 
which must prove conclusively that he was a Bourbon. 

The question of the escape of the little Dauphin from 
the Temple and his survival is, however, taken sufficient- 
ly seriously nowadays to be outlined here. Next winter 
everybody will be talking about it, when Sardou finishes 
his new play for which this theory furnishes the theme. 
Sardou believes that the Dauphin did not die in the Tem- 
ple. This is the opinion of M. Pierre Decourcelle, who is 
also writing a play on the same subject, of Madame Se- 
verine,and numberless other persons of authority. Louis 
Blanc is the only historian of any mark who has admitted 
this hypothesis. It is a question which outsiders are ab- 
solutely powerless to decide, since the whole theory of 
the substitution of another child for that of Louis XVI. 
rests on proofs which we cannot get hold of. The follow- 
ers of the Duke de Normandie in Holland state positively 
that when the remains buried for the child of Louis XVI. 
were exhumed they were found to be those of a child two 
years older than the Dauphin was at the age when he 
was supposed to have died, on the 8th of June, 1795. 
Naundorff's story is that he escaped from the Temple on 
the 12th of June, 1795, four days after the death of the 
child substituted for him. During these four days he 
lived concealed in the hollows under the Temple, protect- 
ed by his guardian, Laurent, who had been bought by the 
Royalists. On June 12th, when the substitute had been 
dead four days, he was put in the coffin destined for the 
other, and was rescued during the journey from the Tem- 
ple to the cemetery of St.-Martin. The little deaf-mute 
who had been substituted for him was buried secretly un- 
der the court of the Temple, and his remains were found 
in 1801 by the chiefs of the Chouans, imprisoned at that 
time in the same place. A long and rambling account is 
given of the Dauphin’s wanderings and sufferings in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, until he finally arrives at a certain 
degree of recognition in Holland. The burden of proof 
of all this rests with his family, since there exists the offi- 
cial act of his death, and no convincing proofs have ever 
been given. His son shows, for instance, a cross of sap- 
phires given by Louis XVI. to his confessor, the Abbé 
Edgeworth de Firmont, and left by him to Naundorff. 
But the Abbé Edgeworth, who has left a written account 
of the few moments he spent with Louis XVL. before his 
death, has never, either there or anywhere else, said that the 
King gave him a cross of sapphires. Naundorff was recog- 
nized, for instance, by Madame Rambaud, one of the ladies 
in-waiting of Marie Antoinette, forty years after the death 
of the Queen. But the false Demetrius in Russia was 
recognized by his own mother, so that none of these 
things prove anything. Nevertheless, it is not at all 
certain that some day the claims of Naundorff may not be 
established, for his followers are gaining every day. They 
have a newspaper, they publish manifestos, they seem 
too Serious and earnest to be all the victims of a delusion, 
and they serve to keep alive one of those curious histori- 
cal mysteries that are perhaps the last relics of days that 
if bloodthirsty were at least romantic. 

KatrHariIne De Forest. 


AUTOMATIC COURTESY. 


HE habit of being courteous under all circumstances to 

those with whom one is thrown is always a wonderful 
advantage to a manor woman. It so smooths the way for 
one. It makes the machinery by which society moves run 
so evenly, without jars and wearing friction. It helps one 
to accomplish his work with so much more ease, by mak- 
ing those with whom he has to deal eager and willing to 
help him in whatever way they can. 

There is the greatest difference in the way people go 
about their business. One man is anxious and worried, 
and resolved to accomplish everything he attempts, and 
he forgets that those about him also have their work to 
do, and treats them with scant courtesy. 

It is not because he means to be disagreeable, or does 
not care whether he is disagreeable or not. It is simply 
that it does not occur to him that there is necessity to be 
courteous in business. It is well enough to be polite after 
business hours, but during them he has no time to waste. 
It follows that this person is continually having little tilts 
with the people he meets. Men do not move quickly 
enough for him, or somebody’s clerk overlooks him, and 
takes up the business of another when his should have had 
the precedence. He frets and fumes. His attitude is an- 
tagonistic, and those who meet him quickly feel it, and 
are themselves immediately put upon the defensive. This, 
of course, does not tend to make his business transactions 
run as smoothly as they might, and things get into the 
way of going wrong. 
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Such a man expends too t an amount of nervous 
energy during the day, and when evening comes he is worn 
out, and fit only to go to bed to recuperate for the next 
day’s battle. Fora battle it really is. He is fighting hard 
with the world all the time, and the world is pretty strong, 
and will wear him out some day. 

On the other hand, there is the man who is invariably 
amiable and courteous. He speaks to his subordinates 
pleasantly, and they like him, and put the best that is in 
them into their work. All with whom he has business 
relations brighten up when he comes to them, and try to 
do for him everything they are able. Wherever he goes 
he carries an atmosphere of good-will. People are more 
contented and happier for having talked with him, and 
they take up the routine of their work when he has gone 
with better heart than before. 

It is interesting, when one has the time, to watch a man 
whose business compels him to meet and talk to a differ- 
ent person every few minutes. It may be that he has 
only a few words to say to each, but his personality will 
assert itself in those few words, and the people to whom 
they are said will feel it. If he is inclined to be sharp 
und discourteous, each man to whom he talks will stiffen 
up a little involuntarily, and be more exacting, less likely 
to be satisfied with what is done for him. 

It is largely a matter of habit, one’s being courteous or 
discourteous, and although it may be more difficult to 
cultivate the habit of courtesy than to fall into the habit 
of discourtesy, one owes it to those with whom he is 
obliged to deal not to add to the weight of their burdens. 
Men usually have to struggle under disadvantages as it is, 
and if it lies within our power to relieve them of only a 
little part, why, by all that is reasonable as well as gener- 
ous, we ought to do it. 





MOURNING ATTIRE. 


LACK is now so fashionably worn by those dressing 

in colors that, in order to preserve a distinction be- 
tween mourning dress and mere black, there has been a 
recent return to a greater use of English crape than has 
prevailed for some years. There has always been a great 
deal of discussion among the best people about mourn- 
ing attire. With them the styles of making the gowns 
may change with the fashions of the moment, but the 
same materials remain in favor year after year. Thus 
Henrietta cloth has been preferred for the first mourning 
dresses ever since it superseded bombazine, a long while 
ago. The Princess of Wales wore Priestley’s Henrietta 
cloth with trimmings of Courtold’s crape, known better as 
English crape, as the deepest mourning dresses for her 
son the Duke of Clarence. There is also another well- 
known fabric of larger twills, called imperial serge, and a 
very rich crépe cloth, that are thought interchangeable 
with Henrietta, and to these the Princess added for formal 
occasions dresses of perfectly lustreless armure silk of rich 
and heavy quality. 

A difference, however, is observed for younger women, 
as in the case of the daughters of the Princess of Wales, 
who wore as mourning for their brother English serge 
gowns, with the only crape trimmings a collar and belt of 
tolds, and very short crape veils. The appropriateness 
of this dressing has commended it to American women, 
and many families here now follow it. 

Black crépon isa fabric so much used by those in colors 
that its appropriateness for mourning wear is disputed by 
many. For those, however, who desire something more 
novel than Henrietta cloth there are crépons in long deep 
crinkles like those of English crape that seem to have 
been designed for the deepest mourning. A silk warp is 
woven in the wool, but the dulness of wool is retained on 
the surface. They cost from $1 to $2.50 a yard, and 
seven or eight yards are usually required. These are so 
thin as to be quite comfortable for summer wear, at least 
in comparison with Henrietta cloth. The only difficulty is 
that there is no way of trimming them heavily, as English 
crape is not of sufficient contrast to be effective. They 
are &t their best when completed by folds of the fabric, 
in bias bands and narrower milliner’s folds well lapped, 
or else of dull silk and ribbons. 

For thin black dresses the sewing-silk grenadines are 
considered the deepest mourning, and there are also even- 
ing gowns of the black chiffon and mousseline de soie so 
much used for trimming colored dresses. Camel’s-hair 
grenadines, which are really fine qualities of the old-time 
bunting, are used as much us ever for serviceable summer 
wear. Black dotted Swiss is a favorite this season for 
thin cotton dresses. It is liked in the finest pin dots, in 
larger spots, and in rings. Cotton batiste isa smooth and 
beautiful thin goods that makes inexpensive dresses, as 
the percaline and cotton taffeta are used beneath it quite 
as often as silk. 

Slightly heavier fabrics that remain always in favor for 
both deep and light mourning are the crépes de Chine, 
some of perfectly plain surface and as black as jet, others 
of most varied crinkles. Very much crinkled and double 
width they are $6 a yard; the plain ground, a yard and a 
quarter wide, is $5 50. Still more weighty are the armure 
Siciliennes of mixed silk and wool, soft lovely fabric 
which drapes like cashmere; this is also very fine, costing 
$5 a yard. The armure silks worn for rather elaborate 
mourning are too well known to need description. 

For very light mourning, which is scarcely more than 
complimentary, and in the last months of wearing mourn- 
ing for a near relative, there are special fabrics, such as 
crépon with woven stripes or bars or lozenges, with trim- 
mings of pleated chiffon. Black Swiss muslin with white 
pin dots is also worn at this period, and ruffles of the same 
are the trimming along with gros grain or taffeta ribbon. 
For travelling dresses are the black mohair Siciliennes, not 
of the most lustrous quality, and very heavily woven. 
Foulards and crépéd silks make pleasantly cool dresses, 
and may be either plain black or figured with white, pin 
dots or dashes being preferred. These are the mate 


also used for waists with plain black skirts of mohair or 
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of crépon, When white dresses are worn they are of can- 
vas, crépon, or piqué, with blouse fronts of black chiffon 
or of crépe de Chine, either plain or crinkled. 


SPANGLES AND CHIFFON, 


Dull jet spangles are the newest trimmings for very 
‘dressy’ mourning, They are bought in quantities and 
sewed on Brussels net or chiffon fronts in stripes, or in 
clusters somewhat in flower shapes, as large pansies or 
violets. Small dull jet beads are made into galloons with 
straight edges or with very narrowly scallo borders. 
Accordion - pleated chiffon, or net of very silky quality, 
forms effective blouse fronts or full vests of silk or wool 
gowns, and pleatings in ruffles and in Paquin points of 
chiffon are used just as white lawn and batiste are. 


HOW MOURNING DRESSES ARE MADE. 


The fashions prevalent for colored dresses are repeated 
in making up those for mourning. And never were styles 
so appropriate as at present for mourning fabrics. ‘The 
full well-cut skirt with godets, entirely without trim- 
ming, might have been designed on purpose for mourning 
dresses, which should be exceedingly plain, and of simple, 
rather severe, fashion. The box-pieated waists and droop- 
ing blouse fronts, the Jarge sleeves without trimming, the 
gathered round waist, and the short jacket are all suitable 
tor mourning wear. ‘The accessories are also most effec- 
tive, as the large collar of crape flaring broadly out on the 
shoulders, the draped stock of the same, and the belt of 
varied width—from an inch to the corselet of many folds 
reaching up to the bust. Accordion- pleating in entire 
waists or in sleeve puffs completes correctly gowns of 
light mourning. 

WIDOWS’ MOURNING. 


An authority says widows should wear crape-covered 
dresses and a widow's cap a year and a day in tue English 
fashion. The mourning period for widows lasts two 
years, and in half of the second year the Henrietta cloth 
and grenadine gowns should be worn simply trimmed 
with crape. ‘The first dress cannot be made too severe in 
style, yet it follows the present fashions very nearly. 
Box-pieats of crape,a wide double box-pleat down the 
front and back, are sufficient trimming in the second year. 
A yoke of crape and a draped or folded collar and belt 
are also excellent trimmings. For tall women a deep 
fold of crape around the foot of the skirt as a border is 
becoming, us it shoriens the apparent height. Smaller and 
shorter women have a narrow fold of crape down each 
seam of the voluminous skirt, or else a broad panel of 
crape down each side breadth. Three milliner’s folds of 
crape around the foot of the skirt are Also liked. 

A feature of mourning dress worn only by widows is 
the turned-over collar and cuffs of white organdie or other 
transparent white lawn, which they wear on all occasions 
during their use of crape. These are about two inches 
and a half wide, with an inch-wide hem turned up on the 
outside. 

The widow's bonnet is merely a foundation for holding 
the veil. It is a frame fitted to the head quite closely, 
and neatly covered with crape. The use of the white 
crimped puff called the widow’s ruche is a matter of per- 
sonal choice; it is adopted or discarded by young or 
elderly women alike. ‘lhe veil of English crape is about 
three yards long, hanging below the knees in front and 
perhaps a trifle shorter in the back. The hems are a third 
of a yard deep. © lt requires a skilful milliner to arrange 
it properly on the small frame of the bonnet. The strings 
are of black gros grain ribbon, 


OTHER MOURNING WEAR, 


Simpler trimmings of crape on Henrietta cloth are on 
the first dresses worn as mourning for a parent, child, 
brother, or sister. Piping folds ot crape are used in the 
way insertions are in cross-rows or lengthwise on full 
drooping blouse fronts, and in row after row around the 
close lower part of leg-o’-mutton sleeves. Box-pleated 
ruches of crape trim the foot of the skirt and also the 
neck of gowns for very young women. Box- pleats of 
crape are set on in pairs or turees in front and back of 
waists, or else there is a broad collarette of crape pointed 
out on the large sleeves and to the belt in front, and 
square across tne back, A bolero of crape is on very 
youthful gowns, while neatest of all are the French belt- 
ed waists with merely a stock and draped belt of crape, 
each ending in a large bow in the back. ‘These answer 
also for grenadine dresses, barége, byzantine, and tamise 
cloth, as well as the tine nuns’ veiling which many families 
prefer to all other summer fabrics. Older ladies wear 
titted waists with merely revers of crape or a vest, which 
may be smooth or fully gathered as best suits the figure. 
For those who like jet the merest line of dull jet in 
spangles or beads is set on crape trimmings an iuch or 
two from the edge, or there may be drop trimming as a 
finish. 

The modiste supplies the necessary trimmings for the 
neck and sleeves. If anything more than a stock-collar 
is needed she puts plain folds of crape around the neck, 
or a standing band of crape, and to this adds the Paquin 
points of crape on either side, or else a knife-pleated trill 
around the top, or a crimped puff like a widow's ruche. 
When crape is not used, chiffon is an admirable trimming 
for summer mourning. A Marie Antoinette fichu of 
chiffon seems especially appropriate, and, if not thought 
too elaborate, puffs of chiffon either gathered or accordion- 
pleated may be added on the sleeves. Little tucked or 
pleated frills and separate squares of tucked chiffon are 
very pretty when turned down around a high collar-band 
of the dress goods, and there should be cuffs to correspond. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


A short veil of English crape or of silken nuns’ veiling 
is draped on a crape-covered bonnet frame for the deepest 
mourning worn by all women except widows—who use 
the long veil. At the funeral the veil is draped to fall to 
the waist iv front and back alike, except in some families 
who insist on much greater depth in front, After the 
funeral, often the next day, it is returned to the milliner 


to be dra to fall almost double in the back. The thin 
silk-muslin veils, much like grenadine, are also used in 
summer. Straw bonnets for lighter mourning are of lus- 


treless plaited braid in the prevailing shapes, and trimmed 
with loops or bows of the straw braid and of dull gros 

rain ribbon. Round hats for young women are of sim- 
lar straw trimmed with Ep crape, ribbon, or chiffon 
in large bows, or in pleated folds held by jet buckles. 








SUMMER TOILETTES. 


YOUNG lady’s white alpaca gown, Fig. 1, shows 

a new feature in an accordion-pleated waist with 
the sloping 1830 shoulder. This shoulder droops 
deeply over the top of the arm, and is twice banded 
with moss-green velvet ribbon where it meets the 
drooping elbow sleeve. Other vertical bands of the 
ribbon connect the velvet collar and belt. The skirt 
is quite full, and is gathered at the front and sides as 
well as at the back. 

Fig. 2, a cape of coarse-meshed black Greek net, is 
covered at half-inch intervals with rows of narrow 
black mohair braid intersected by rows of jet trim- 
ming. A thick pinked ruche of silk gauze surrounds 
the edge 

A light-ground taffeta with black stripes and chiné 
pink flowers is the material of the gown Fig. 3. The 
corsage is gathered below a yoke which is composed 
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of diagonal folds of pink silk. A drooping box-pleat 
of the silk passes from the collar to the belt, and the 
lace which edges the yoke tapers down along the pleat. 
Oblong strass buttons stud the pleat, and one fastens 
the belt. The leg-o’-mutton sleeves are expanded by 
fulness gathered all along the inner seam. 


Fig. 1.—Warre Aupaca Gown. 


ert-cloth. It is composed of a skirt 
which is worn with a white alpaca or 
silk waist and a short open cape with 
flaring triangular revers. The cape is 
bordered with a perforated band that 
is underlaid with red and blue change- 
able silk. Bands of dark blue and red 
changeable ribbon start from rosettes 
near the back of the neck, cross inside 
the front under a rosette on the bust, 
and enter the belt at the back. 

The waist of the dark green and 
brown shot silk dress, Fig. 9, is ar- 
ranged with a full drooping blouse 


Fig. 2.—Buiack Net Cape. 


The Empire tea gown shown, Fig. 4, is of light blue 
goffered crépon. The front is arranged in flowing folds 
from the bust, while the back is shirred in at the waist. 
The wide cream lace with which it is trimmed falls in a 
double collarette from a stock-collar with side bows of 
blue satin ribbon. A third row of lace falls as an epaulette 
over the sleeves, and at the front is reversed and carried 
down to end at the under-arm seam. A ribbon girdle 
forms a point on the bust, and passes back to end in rosettes 
at the shirring. The puffed half-sleeves have double frills 
of lace 

A youthful summer gown illustrated on page 577.is of 
white open-embroidered batiste mounted over light green. 
The skirt is gored to flare at the foot, and ends in a small 
pointed scallop. The round gathered waist has a deep 
collarette of the embroidery gathered about the ribbon 
collar, with the ends at the front carried in a point 
into the belt. The collar and belt with projecting 
side loops are of green satin ribbon. 

The skirt of the costume Fig. 7 is of dark blue 
mohair, and is accompanied by a pointed Swiss gir 
die of the same material.- A large knot of blue satin 
ribbon is at the foot of the skirt at either side of the 
front. The blouse-waist is of white batiste, with 
ladder-patterned open bands that are threaded with 
blue ribbons. Ribbon bretelles are caught by a 
knot to the belt, and carried up to a long-looped 
bow on the shoulders. 

The costume Fig. 8 is of light biseuit-colored cov- 
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BEADED AND Spanoi_ep Dress Trimmines. 


Har Size. Fig. 4—Emprme Tea Gown. 
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front, which has for a centre pleat a band of cream em- 
broidery underlaid with pink, and a transverse band 
of the same near the top to imitate a yoke. This 
horizontal band terminates in chiffon rosettes, and a 
similar pair of rosettes is on the front of the belt. 
The skirt is plain and flaring. The hat accompanyin 
this gown is of rush-green straw, trimmed with black 
and white striped ribbon in projecting side bows at 
the front, and with a mass of pink and yellow car- 
nations at the back. 


HOW TO DRESS THE NECK 
BECOMINGLY. 


EVER before was there a time when there were so 

many different devices for dressing the neck,and if 
any woman fails to look well it is quite her own fault. 
And it means that she is too lazy to take the trouble 
needed to buy what is becoming. Ribbon collars have 
been in fashion for some time, and they seem likely to 
remain so. Of course the styles change all the time, 
and in this way there is a difference made, but the 
fundamental principle is the same. Chiffon and lace 


- play an important part in neck-wear, while for day 





Fig. 3.—FLowerep Tarreta Gown. 


wear with tailor 
gowns there are 
linen collars of 
aig fashions innumer: 
“He i able. Satin and 
Dresden ribbon are 
more used during 
the summer for oan 
lars than are velvet 
ribbons; still, with 
the yoke collars 
of white lawn 
trimmed with lace, 
it is quite a novel- 
ty to have a band 
around the neck of 
Fig. 5.—Backx or Tea Gown, velvet and a full 
Fie rosette on either 

side of very narrow 

‘ : velvet ribbon, 

The lace collars and collarettes have assumed 
most alarming proportions, and the number of yards 
of material, to say nothing of the lace insertion and 
edging required, isa trifle overwhelming. However, 
the result is so eminently satisfactory that it is as 
well to put considerable money into such attire and 
save on something else. Of all the smart gowns 
worn at a recent summer wedding, the smartest 
was a blae flowered muslin made very simply with 
the exception -of the collar, which was of dark blue 
mousseline de soie trimmed with bands of very nar- 





JerreD Dress Trimminos.—Haur Size. 
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one a little of the yoke of 
infants’ dresses. These 
tucked collars and cuffs are, 
as a rule, trimmed with 
heavy lace two inches in 
width, and all are finished 
around the neck itself with 
colored ribbons. The dotted 
Swiss with ruffles of the 
same are worn by people in 
mourning, and look very 
fresh and pretty. A few 
years ago a widow who 
dressed in a conventional 
English style with the sheer 
turn-over collars and cuffs 
was unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous; now it is quite the 
fashion to do so here, and 
such collars and cuffs, while 
they do not detract from the 
appearance of deep mourn- 
ing, lighten it in a way that 
is very. desirable, for deep 
unrelieved black is unneces- 
sarily trying for any woman 
to shroud herself in. 

Few women realize how 
much their appearance de- 
pends on the way they dress 
their neck. Women with 
short necks will bundle 
themselves up until they 
look as if they had chronic 
sore throats, while a girl 
with a neck like a giraffe 
wears a little turn-down 
collar and makes a perfect 
caricature of herself. Let 
her who bas the long neck 
wear all the high soft neck 
adornments she can get to- 
gether. If in the evening, 
with an evening gown, she 
need not be afraid to put a 
band of ribbon under her 
necklace, and she will look 
all the better for it. In the 
daytime short - necked wo- 
men should wear only a me- 
dium high collar, never one 
that confines the neck too 
much. In the evening the 
least adornment possible, 
and if she be fortunate 
enough to have a pretty 
neck and throat, she is bet- 
ter without any jewels at 








































































Fig. 7.—EmpromwereDd Batiste Gown, 


row Valenciennes lace, and edged with yards and 
yards of the same. The collar was cut so large and 
full that while it was in one sense fitted to the neck, 
it covered the full sleeves almost as far as the el 

bow. It was exceedingly dainty and light, and in 

deed made the gown 

Mousseline de soie and chiffon seem very perish- 
able materials to be used for such purposes, yet 
they wear far better than could be supposed, and 
are so exceedingly fresh and dainty, so light and 
airy, it is not to be wondered at that those who can 
afford to buy them are quite willing to invest their 
money in such capes and collars of that fabric. 
Some of the newest French importations are ex- 
tremely odd, and a few years ago would have been 
thought fairly absurd, but now they add a very 
handsome finish to any gown. They are shaped 
like a square with a hole in the centre which 
allows of the head passing through. It is attached 
around the neck under an insertion of lace which 
entirely hides the fastening, and-all around the 
square are bands of the insertion. This neck ar 
rangement falls in the most graceful and easy folds 
to below the waist, back and front, and well down 
on the sleeves, Over a tea gown, or indeed any 
gown, it is very smart-looking and invariably be- 
coming, and can be worn belted in or left loose as 
fancy dictates. Such trifles as these cost from 
twenty-five to fifty dollars, and can only be had at 
a private dressmaker’s as yet. Undoubtedly it will 
not be long before the leading shops will have them 
for sale. 

The collars of open-work embroidery are a great 
addition to the wash gowns. They range in price 
from a dollar to ten dollars, and make the best 
possible trimming imaginable. As they launder 
very well they are a good investment, and any wo- 
man who is clever with her fingers can make them 
herself out of the embroidery by the yard with the 
edging to match. These are worn by people of all 
ages; little children and even middle-aged women 
are seen wearing them, and they are becoming to 
both. The pointed effect back and front suits 
some figures better than the round effect, and this 
should be considered in buying or making one. 
The grass-linen and batiste collars are manifold in 
style; they are worn on every description of gown, 
and are made in every conceivable fashion, from the 
perfectly plain hem-stitched to an inserted and lace- 
trimmed one. Some exceedingly pretty ones have 
been for sale lately for ninety-eight cents. They 
were, of course, mere sailor collars, but had a band 
of yellow insertion and were extremely well cut; 
others are made of flue tucked muslin, reminding Fig. 9.—Costume or Sxret anp Care wirn Rrenon Srraps. Fig. 10.—Dank Snot Tarreta Gown. 
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all. Ifshe must wear some, let her wear a string of pearls 
or a necklace of solitaire diamonds. The thin-necked 
scrawny women are the ones who are at liberty to drape 
themselves with old-fashioned necklaces (now in fashion) 
with pendants 

A dress cut open at the throat is always much more 
dressy, and even for old ladies is pretty, But then their 
necks must be thoroughly well covered by folds of net or 
soft tulle. Nothing was ever prettier for old ladies’ wear 
than the kerchiefs which consisted of a square of net 
folded and put under the gown. To be sure, in those 
days caps and strings were in fashion, so that there was a 
framing of white all about the face and neck that was 
most becoming to the skin. But even now their gowns 
can be made in the fashion above described. All capes, 
even those for out-door wear, are made with full ruches and 
rosettes of chiffon and ribbon, and these are very smart 
Some people wear bunches of artifjcial flowers id the 
ruches, but although that may be the fashion of the 
moment, it is not one that will last, and should only be 
adopted by one who can afford to try every passing fad 
of the day. Cheap artificial flowers are very dreadful, 
and it is hardly worth while putting money into expen- 
sive ones, 

Real lace is used on everything this season, particularly 
in trimming waists, and the clever fingers of the French 
women find a thousand and one ways to dispose it about 
the neck. The dead white is not either fashionable or be- 
coming, so when it bas attained a yellow tint through age 
it is considered most satisfactory. But as with the yellow 
tint is very apt to come a soiled look, it is advisable to send 
it to the cleaners, who understand to perfection giving it 
just the shade required. ANNE HELME 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS.* 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


CHAPTER IV 

T= circulars were sent out, and Doctor Warrick hur- 

ried from fiouse to house explaining the reason of his 
self-sacrifice. Luxborough heard the news with smiling 
indifference. The doctor was one of themselves, and if 
he had committed burglary, his old neighbors would have 
hushed it up. They would hush it up now if he chose 
to play the fool and starve; but they had no interest in 
his germs or in any such new-fangled folly. 

Anne was amazed when the great deed thus fell flat on 
the world’s ear, but she indignantly urged her father to 
work. ‘ You are the only man in America who is trying 
to do this thing,” she said; ‘‘ you will soon be a benefac- 
tor to every nation on earth!” 

She wrote huge and ardent letters to Mildred to this 
effect; the doctor also wrote to her, stating how prudent 
his course had been—how every detail of income, outlay, 
ete., had been considered before the irrevocable step was 
taken. Mildred simply replied, ‘I have received your 
circular, dearest papa.” 

A certain look of alarm deepened on the doctor's face 
after that. He busied himself in his laboratory for a 
week. Then a new novel fell in his way, and he began 
to take Anne to the theatre in the evenings, finding that 
as to melodrama her taste needed training, and then a 
great event occurred which drove germ-culture quite out 
of his head 

During this winter Mr. Mears, the humanitarian, had 
been urging upon the Northern people his pet scheme for 
establishing colonies from the surplus population of their 
cities in the cheap lands of the South. He insisted, as 
our readers doubtless will remember, that these wilder 
nesses, at small cost, could be made to blossom into 
creamery farms and chicken factories, whereby New 
York toughs and Chicago anarchists would speedily be 
converted into mild, church going citizens. 

Major Patton, the railway king, was one of Mears’s en- 
thusiastic supporters, and offered him a special train for 
a tour of inspection through the South. The major in- 
vited a few of his own friends to accompany them. 
Among these were Doctor Warrick, his daughter, and 
Mrs. Dane. 

Mildred returned unexpectedly at this juncture. Anne, 
who had been tramping over the hills one afternoon, came 
home late in a heavy rain, and saw through the window 
a plump little woman in pale blue, quietly seated by the 
fire, sewing. She threw up the window and rushed in, 
followed by the driving gust 

**Ob, my darling!” she screamed. ‘‘Oh, Milly! Is it 
really you—you?” She threw herself on her knees, hug- 
ging her sister, looking up into her pleased, smiling face, 
stroking her soft cheeks. ‘‘Five years! Yes, five years 
that I haven't had you!” she cried 

“We will always have each other now,” said Milly, 
gently, Kissing her on the forehead. ‘‘ Close the window, 
Peter, please. Don’t be so nervous, my dear. I am 
afraid I have startled you. I really arrived at Luxbor- 
ough this morning, but I had to establish Mrs. Joyce com- 
fortably before I came home.” ; 

‘**I—I have so much to say to you,” stammered Anne, 
rising discomfited, she knew not why. 

**Of course you have.” Milly stood on tiptoe to kiss 
her cheek again. “ But dinner will be ready in twenty 
minutes. Run now and dress. You are very wet.” 

Anne turned at the door to look back at her, but Milly 
did not see her. She was pers the rain spots on her 
gown with her handkerchief. 

There were a thousand things which Anne had been 
keeping through these years to tell to Mildred. Was she 
not her own, only sister ? 

Neither that day nor any day did the time come to tell 
them. Milly never ‘‘ talked things over.” Anne’s return, 
the doctor's surrender of his practice, the long journey 
which they were soon to make, were accepted without 
comment as matters of course. After her arrival the 
house grew clean, the meals shrank into mere morsels, 
preparations for the journey were made in the same calm 
silence. Anne felt her own passionate spurts of energy fee- 
ble and ridiculous beside the steady progress of this fair, 
low-voiced girl, who handled the worst difficulties of life 
as if they were bits of a dissected map; a touch of her firm 
white flogers, and they fell into order. 

After five weeks’ delay Mr. Mears announced that he 

* Began in Hanren’s Bazaz No. 27, Vol. XXVIIL 
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was ready to start. He had asked Brooke Calhoun to go 
with him. He needed a practical farmer to pronounce 
upon soils, methods of tillage, etc. 

“ You are young, Calhoun,” he said; ‘‘ but there is not 
a farmer in Penusylvania for whose judgment I have 
more respect.” 

Brooke laughed. ‘‘Of course, you know, Mr. Mears,” 
he said, ‘‘ that it is the biggest chance that has ever come 
into my life. I never have had time or money to study 
soils or crops outside of this State. For that reason you 
make a mistake in taking me. I know nothing about 
rice or sugar culture. I'll go further,” raising his voice 
when Mr. Mears would have spoken, ‘‘ and say honestly 
that I think you are making a worse mistake in trying to 
rescue New York thieves or paupers by dumping them 
out in the country. Farmers are made, not born, A 
clever pickpocket is not necessarily a successful or a 
moral potato-grower.” 

Mr. Mears smiled. He had an obstinate feminine smile. 
“We won't argue, Calhoun. I never argue. I Know I am 
right. In any case, come with me, and keep me from go- 
oe far astray. It is settled, eh?” 

rooke hesitated. “ 1 will give youmy answer to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. Mears had a feminine dislike to being balked in a 
pet plan. He kuew that the liberal salary offered was of 
weight with Calhoun. ‘‘1 don’t know why you hesitate,” 
he said, peevishly. ‘‘ That model little farm of yours ought 
to run without you for a few weeks.” 

**Oh, that would be all right! My men are competent.” 

“You have neither wife nor mother to consult.” 

*‘No. It’s my brother,” said Brooke. 

*‘Edward? Nonsense! He is not a child. 
of a man of the world than you are. 
he can’t live a month without you? 
four years abroad.” 

“Yes,” said Brooke. They walked on in silence for a 
few minutes. ‘‘I really can’t decide without seeing Ed- 
ward,” he said, abruptly. “‘ You will hear from me in the 
morning.” He turned into the shop to avoid further dis- 
cussion, and Mr. Mears, shrugging his shoulders, went on. 

Mrs. Dane, in the afternoon of the seme day, drove out 
to The Oaks to talk over the préparations for the journey. 

A light snow whitened the fields. Mrs. Dane hurried 
gladly from the gray cold without into the wide, warmly 
colored room. A log burned on the hearth. Before one 
of the windows a handsome blond young man, in a loose 
corduroy jacket, was perched on a high stool, painting, 
while Anne posed for him on a sofa, wrapped in a red 
shawl. She sprang up to meet her cousin, while the ar- 
tist bowed impatiently and waited, scowling, his brush 
suspended over the canvas 

““Ah, Edward Calhoun! Sorry to interrupt the sit- 
ting!” said Mrs. Dane, briskly. ‘‘I will sit here by the 
fire until thaw. I came to look after your arrangements, 
my dear.” 

“Oh, they are all made!” said Anne. ‘‘ Milly has set 
the house in order, and started papa on his farewell visits. 
She is over at Joyce House now. She gives every after- 
noon to that poor old woman. Will you not go on, Ed- 
ward?” 

‘** No,” scraping the paint from his palette gor 
‘It is impossible now. The light has changed. You have 
lost the expression. Oh, it does not matter!” He hesi- 
tated a moment, and then dashed his brush across the 
picture. ‘‘ You are not to blame, Mrs. Dane,” in answer 
to her cry of horror. ‘‘ItisI. An artist could take up 
the idea again. Buta poor dauber like me is dependent 
on the fire of the moment. The fire is such a poor flicker 
that it soon goes out!” With a bitter laugh. 

Mrs. Dane had a long acquaintance with Edward and 
his griefs. ‘* Patience, my p sa boy!” she said. *‘ We all 
know that some day you will do immortal work. You 
have sent your ‘ Twilight at Carnac’ on to New York?” 

**He painted it out yesterday,” said Anne. “ And his 
great ‘Annunciation’ he slashed out of the frame the day 
before.” 

**Laugh, if you feel like it.” The young fellow was 
very pale. “ Tie joke for you is death tome. 1 waken 
every morning thinking, ‘To-day I will do great work.’ I 
do it, and it is trash! , no chance here,” he went on, 
irritably. ‘‘The light is hard in Yhis country; it is-all 
abominably raw. If I could have staid in Persia! I was 
mastering the color there, when the rheumatism seized 
me. It was my usual luck!” With a grim shrug. 

‘**Poor boy!” said Mrs. Dane, anxiously. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you paint your cousin Mildred? You have beauty there 
surely, pure and simple.” 

‘* Yes, the beauty of a bit of bisque china! Now, 
Anne,” scanning the girl critically through his half-shut 
eyes—‘‘ Anne is like a twilight study by Corot—it only 
suggests— But what infinite meanings, possibilities—” 

**He has found the possibility of every character in 
history and fiction in me,” Anne said, reddening and 
laughing. ‘‘One day I am Joan listening to the angels, 
and the next, Becky Sharp. Ned is especially unbappy 
this evening,” looking at him as she would at a fretful 
child, ‘‘ because Brooke has had this offer to go with Mr. 
Mears.” 

* You think I am base enough to begrudge Brooke his 
chance? Thank God,I am not selfish! Nobody can ac- 
cuse me of that. But now, Mrs. Dane,” turning to her 
with a nervous laugh, ‘‘confess that it is a little hard! 
The Southern warmth and color and landscape are ex- 
actly what I want for my art. That good honest soul 
Brooke does not know one color from another. He sees 
nothing but lumber and crops in nature. Yet—he goes, 
and I stay on the farm! I am so tired of the neat house, 
and the meals like clock- work, and Brooke's eternal 
drudge-drudge, that if I could turn tramp and take to the 
road, it would be my salvation!” 

Mildred had entered during this tirade, and waited 
until it was finished. ‘‘ Brooke is coming through the 
orchard in great haste, Edward,” she said. 

The lad’s face lighted, as it always did at the sight of 
his brother. ‘‘ Brooke rushes along always, his nose in 
the air, as if he had just heard good news and was in a 
hurry to tell it,” be said, laughing, and went to meet him. 

Mrs. Dane looked after him, eagerly. He was the only 
man of genius that she knew. ‘‘ Edward is always most 
interesting to me,” she said—‘‘ most interesting! He has 
undoubtedly had hard luck in the world.” 

“Do you think so, Cousin Julia?” said Milly, softly, 
She had not quite lost her lisp. 

“‘I certainly do. Here are two sons of the same father. 
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Brooke’s mother has a fortune; Edward’s not a penny. 
Brooke has hard common-sense and business ability to 
earn money. Edward, who has none, with his genius and 
sensitive nature is helpless. 1 have no doubt he has much 
to bear in his life from his domineering brother. The old 
story of the iron and porcelain pot! I consider it extremely 
selfish in Brooke to accept the offer and leave his brother 
behind.” 

‘Papa told me that he declined it this morning,” said 
Anne. ‘‘ He saw how it discouraged Ned.” 

‘* Declined it! Really? Well, of course he was right. 
Bat such an opportunity will never come in his way 
again. Declined it? Rather quixotic and young to de 
that. At least so John Mears will think.” 

The door was flung open and Brooke burst in. 
all right! Great news! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Dane; I 
did not see you. I’ve just had a note from Mr. Mears 
asking me to bring Ned. He says he probably can be of 
use drawing maps, if they decide upon any sites. Of 
course Ned will pay his own expenses. You can be per- 
fectly couiieahahie #0 that score, old fellow. But Mears’s 
letter is most considerate and hearty. 1 feel as if I could 
shout,” he said, laughing, his face red. ‘‘ Such a lark for 
us all!” He was watching Anne, but when she did not 
look at him he turned to Edward. ‘‘ You can bathe your 
soul in heat and color now, boy.” 

** Have you accepted for me?” said Edward, coldly. 

*‘Why, no; the note has just come. But I am going 
at once to see him.” 

“You can tell him, then, that I shall not go to draw 
his maps. What does he take me for? Any high-school 
boy can draw his maps. Answer the man civilly. But 
let him understand that he has made a mistake.”’ 

**Don't be too hard upon him, Edward,” said Anne, 
who was watching him with cool amusement, as he pulled 
his long beard through his trembling fingers. 

“Oh, it is the American idea of art! lam not angry. 
I only pity his ignorance.” 
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“ All right,” said Brooke, good-humoredly. ‘‘Come, 
Ned. Drive home with me. We will talk it over as 
we go.” 

While they waited for the sleigh Mrs. Dane talked of 
farming to Brooke. She prided herself upon the tact 
with which she always could aim her conversation direct- 
ly at each man’s specialty. 

But Brooke, while he talked to her dogmatically of 
draught-horses, was furtively watching Anne. He had 
been in Ohio, and had seen her but once or twice since 
her return. He had an intense curiosity about her. She 
held herself aloof from him, while all the rest of the world, 
as he saw, even to the horses and dogs, easily made friends 
with her. What did it mean? Was it only the prudish 
school training? 

She had been a frank, ill-mannered, hot-tempered child. 
But he had found something in his little comrade which 
no other person ever had given him. Since this reticent, 
grave young woman had come back to The Oaks, Calhoun 
felt that something had gone out of his life, which he 
might never find again. Whenever he spoke to her, he 
knew that he was groping in search of it. 

He suddenly quitted Mrs. Dane and crossed the room 
to her. 

**I shall be sorry if I cannot take this journey with 
you,” he said, abruptly. ‘‘ You see, I don’t kuow you any 
more. Sometimes I think that my little playfellow has 
gone out of the world. I want to find her.” 

** Ah?” said Anne, coldly. ‘‘I thought that your inter- 
est in this expedition lay in rice-culture and cattle?” 

* Yes, of course,” said the young farmer, eagerly. ‘‘I 
always have contended that Holsteins will not find the 
rrass in the far South succulent enough to— But what 
do you care for Holsteins?” 

Anne lifted her eyebrows, with a shrug, and at the mo- 
ment Edward called his brother. ‘‘ What an ass I am!” 
thought Brooke, angrily, as he wentout. ‘‘ She will think 
that I am more interested in cattle than in her. Well, I 
don’t know but I am,” laughing, as he jumped into the 
sleigh and waved his hat to her in the window. 

Anne stood looking gravely after him. The last six 
weeks had been heavy with disappointment for her. She 
had left school eager to see the great struggles that were 
going on in the world. Out there she supposed every 
man was striving to win fame, to help humanity. Life 
was a sort of hurdle-race, a series of victorious leaps 
to triumph. Now it was Brooke who, long ago, had 
planted this idea in her mind. He was the = man (ex- 
cept Colonel Newcome) whom she had ever really known. 
She had been his little adopted sister for years. The big 
lubberly collegian had poured out his most secret ambi- 
tions to her. She was looking now at the very bench 
under the oaks where they used to sit and plan how he 
would be a great lawyer, an orator, a statesman. He 
might have been. Her eyes softened with tender feeling. 
In all the years in which she had been gone, she had been 
planning what he might be. 

She shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. He was 
—nothing! A ploughman, content with his turnips and 
pigs! She remembered how frantic he used to be to 
fight for some great cause. Slavery was abolished, the 
U —_ was saved; but there was surely other great work 
to do? 

Anne had come home on fire with these thoughts. But 
nobody else was on fire. Her father’s noble example in- 
terested nobody—not even Milly. Old Luxborough knew 
of no great purpose in life except to keep strangers out 
of the Monthly Club. Milly’s purpose was to hold her 
footing with the dull patricians on top of the hill, and to 
make her way among the dull rich paryenus at the foot 
with as little expense as possible.” There must be a bigger 
life than this somewhere in the world! Old Luxborough 
was stifling, clammy, a graveyard! 

Anne played Chopin softly as the twilight gathered, 
the hot angry moisture rising to her eyes. Presently her 
father an r. Mears came into the room. She turned 
civilly, and after a while listened. Mr. Mears was talking 
of a proposed reformatory on the Lusk system. . 

This man had noble purposes! She looked at him 
cageriy, seeing as for the first time his lean, ascetic fig- 
ure, old-fashioned clothes, and pale vague eyes, St. Au- 
gustine must have looked like that when he walked into 
the great Council singing the Te Deum, leaving paganism 
behind! ‘To save thousands of neglected children—that 
was a different thing from Holstein cattle! 

Mr. Mears, turning suddenly, saw the pleading eyes and 
quivering lips of the young girl. What a breathless inter- 
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est she took in his plan! He directed his explanations 
entirely to ber while he staid, and went away with a plea- 
sant sense of encouragement. This fresh, childish enthu- 
siasm was certainly a relief after the daily sharp criticisms 
of his elderly women colleagues on the board. He wished 
vaguely that he bad a sister, or an aunt, or—something, 
like the younger Miss Warrick; and then remembered 
with a little shock of pleasure that she was going south 
with her father. 

Anne went back to Chopin, but, oddly enough, it said 
nothing to her of the Lusk system. The most melancholy 
strain expressed only sharp dislike of Brooke Calhoun. 
She would never change her opinion of him! Anne knew 
that she was apt to change her opinions. At school she 
had vehemently sided by turns with the abolitionists and 
slave-holders, aristocrats and anarchists. But there was 
one kind of man for whom she had no sympathy nor 
use. The grub, the earthworm. She was quite sure of 
herself on that point. 

Milly told her presently that Brooke was coming to 
breakfast the next morning. 

‘I do not wish to see him at breakfast or at any other 
time,” said Anne, tartly. 

Indeed, her antipathy to Brooke Calhoun, when she 
went to bed that night, was so virulent and strong that it 
seemed to have given a new stability to her character. 


CHAPTER V. 


In the mean time Brooke whistled to his horses and 
bowled cheerfully along. He was a stout, warm-blooded 
fellow; and, whenever a blast of sleet struck their faces, 
he whistled more loudly, and told Ned again that it was a 
glorious day. 

“You are ready to shout in all kinds of weather,” 
grumbled Edward, who was always too hot or too cold. 
** This air is death to me. Heavens! To think that you 
will pluck roses out-of-doors next week!” He waited for 
Brooke to answer, and when he said nothing, went on, 
in an authoritative tone: ‘‘ Understand me, Brooke, you 
are to go with Mears. I will not permit you to remain 
with me. If the man had not insulted me I should have 
been happy to go, God knows! Well, he probably esti- 
mated me at my true value. I am a poor creature, as far 
as art goes. But a drawer of maps—” 

**I can’t discuss it with this wind in my face,” said 
Brooke, cheerfully. ‘‘I'm starving, too. The thing will 
be plainer to us after supper.” 

The road wound through the rich farms of Delaware 
County, and Brooke met several of his neighbors. They 
halted to give him bits of news about the rise in school 
taxes or the water famine. They touched their hats cool- 
ly to the young man beside him. There was a general 
belief that Calhoun was spoiling the lad. One woman, in 
a sleigh that passed them, spoke of his singular beauty. 

** Yes,” said her father, ‘‘ Ned has an uncommon face. 
He was painted once in Rome as Apollo, and he has been 
posing as some Greek god ever since.” 

Ned certainly was not unconscious of the effect of his 
fine head rising out of the rich furs in which he had 
wrapped himself, nor of the girl's admiring glances. The 
talk of the farmers grew intolerable after that. 

He remembered how he and some of the men from the 
Quartier Latin used to explore the environs of Paris. Dif- 
ferent evening drives, those! At every turn their keen 
eyes detected a fine shadow, a subtle color, or some pic- 
turesque grace or squalor. These Americans had no ideas 
beyond sugar-corn or calves. Even Brooke! 

**Get on, man!” he said, irritably. ‘* Damn it, get on!” 


“IT must stop at this house. Phipps! Hello! Just a 
moment, Ned. About those pigs?” 
The pig question consumed twenty minutes. Edward 


sat in sullen silence until they reached home. 

The farm-house was aglow with comfort; firelight shone 
in every window. Savory smells stole out into the frosty 
air. The old house, in which six generations of the Dacres 
had lived and died, stood on one of the lower spurs of the 
Alleghany mountains, Like most Colonial farm - houses 
in Pennsylvania, it was built of rough blocks of gray stone, 
square and solid, with after-thoughts of offices and store- 
rooms growing out of the sides. Rain and lichen had 
mellowed the walls into warm saffron and yellow tints; 
the American ivy muffled the sides and the steep roof, 
green or blood red most of the year. 

Inside of the house were no modern prettinesses: the 
ceilings were low, the rooms large. Even in July logs 
smouldered in the huge fireplaces. There was an atmos- 
phere of large, happy content about the place which did 
not suit Edward’s mood. He swore now at the boys who 
rushed out to take the horses, and kicked his way through 
the dogs that barked a welcome. Brooke lingered, laugb- 
ing and talking to them all. He always welcomed himself 
home with fresh delight, if he had been gone but a day. 

He had seen English manors and Colorado ranches, but 
in his secret soul he thought them mean compared to this 
old house and rich little farm, which the mother that he 
had loved so much had given him. 

In the fulness of his good-humor he blurted out this 
opinion when they were seated at supper. Edward stared 
at him. 

“I should not select this assortment of corn-ricks and 
barns as the ideal home,” he said, dryly. 

Brooke laughed, and recommended the steak. He felt 
it to be natural that Ned, with his poetic temperament, 
should be fretful; it was as natural, too, that he should 
always be the victim of Ned’s ill temper as that he should 
be wet when it rained. Nobody was to blame. 

‘Nothing that I say goes through his rhinoceros hide,” 
thought Edward. Yet it was this blind good-humor which 
made Brooke necessary to him. He pushed away his plate 
and watched him make a hearty meal, with the contempt- 
uous affection he might feel for a dog. 

*‘Of course they all will blame me for hindering you 
from going with Mears,” he said, presently, in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘‘] suppose it would have been a profitable trip to 
you?” 

‘* There are plenty of profits to be made at home. 
more coffee, Dolly.” 

** You'll kill yourself eating such heavy suppers. I 
ought to say for you to go. But I cannot stay here alone. 
I simply cannot. You are the backbone of my life, 
Brooke.” 

“Glad of it, boy,” said his brother, glancing at him 
affectionately. 

“I’ve no doubt Milly and Anne regard me as a miser- 
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able drag on you,” he said, giving a dog who fawned on 
him an angry kick. . ‘‘ And so I have been. I see it. I’m 
net ungrate ul.” 


‘I’m not ungrateful,” raising his voice. ‘‘I never had 
a cent of my own, and I spent your money like water. 
Those years in Paris, and that trip to Persia, must have 
cost you a pretty penny. You never could afford decent 
clothes for yourself. And the bric-A-brac and rugs and 
pictures I brought back! Why, the duties you paid on 
them in New York ran up into the thousands. I've been 
a whelp—a damnably selfish whelp!” 

**Once for all, Ned,” said Brooke, sternly, “ there can 
be no question of money between you and me. If you 
had it and I had not, I would come to you for it. “dd 
has given you a great talent, and what is our money for 


but to develop it? Let me never hear of this again.” He 
walked nervously across the room, and coming back, laid 
his hand on the lad’s shoulder. ‘‘ Why, Ned, you’re— 


you're-my brother,” he said, his heavy face contracting. 

Ned nodded, laughing excitedly. ‘‘That’s so! And 
op only just to me, old man, when you say that if I 
nad the money I'd spend it on you. Thank God, there’s 
not a mean bone in my body! I value money no more 
than dust—dust! I’'llrepay you some day. When I paint 
my great picture I'll put your name with my own in the 
corner. You shall have the credit of it through all time. 
About that picture, by-the-way; I’ve an idea—” 

Brooke sat down, lighted his pipe, called the dogs to 
him, and listened while Ned dilated on Breton peasants 
and Alpine sunsets. He stopped se “IT know 
what you think!” he exclaimed. ‘“ That I should find 
subjects at home? Lay the foundations of an American 
art, vigorous and novel? 1 agree with you.” 

‘**I know nothing about art,” said Brooke, cautiously. 

**T have often thought of it. It is the short-cut to suc- 
cess.” He was silent a while, then jumped up impa- 
tiently. 

‘**But what can I do here? How can I paint American 
scenery shut into this little farm? Brooke, listen to rea- 
son. e are wasting our lives in these potato -fields. 
You as muchas I. Let us quit them!” 

“Quit the farm?” Brooke looked at him sharply. 
Most of his evenings were spent in listening placidly to 
Ned's wild schemes. But this was earnest. 

** Yes, quit the farm. I never could understand why 
you were on it. When I went abroad you were studying 
law, Your heart was in that. When I came back you 
were absorbed by ruta-bagas and oats.” 

‘I don’t dislike farming, and I am satisfied with the old 
home,” said Brooke, evasively. 

‘“‘Ah? I am not, then. Listen to reason. Rent the 
place. Then we shall be free-footed. You can practise 
law in New York, and I can travel and study American 
scenery. What do you think?”—breathlessly. ‘‘ What 
do you say to that?” 

Brooke’s countenance clouded. ‘‘ You have forgotten 
one thing,” he said, forcing a laugh. ‘‘ How are we to 
live in the mean time? It would require years for me to 
guin a practice in New York.” 

‘““Why—I, your income—,” exclaimed Ned, with an 
amazed stare. ‘‘ Your mother left you a fortune.” 

‘‘A very small one,” said Brooke, hastily. ‘‘ Besides 
the farm I had a few railway bonds. I-have sold them.” 

** You have nothing but this farm?” 

“Nota dollar. And I have to work it myself to make 


it pay.” 

2 The bonds should have kept you until you had made 
your footing sure in your profession,” Edward said, au- 
thoritatively. He walked up and down with a puzzled 
face, while Brooke watched him furtively. ‘‘ I’m afraid,” 
he said, stopping abruptly, ‘‘that you managed badly, old 
man. I never should have suspected you of extravagance, 
though.” 

Brooke laughed, with sudden relief, and lighted his pipe, 
which had gone out. ‘* What is done is done. I must 
stick to the ruta-bagas, you see.” 

Edward sat down, holding his head between his hands, 
in gloomy silence. Suddenly he started up. ‘‘I have it! 
You said I would pay my own expenses with Mears ? 
Why not give me the same amount and let me go alone? 
To my mother’s people in Louisiana? By all reports the 
Soudes are a good stock—worth knowing. I could study 
the scenery on the Gulf. By George, Brooke, that’s a 
great idea! I would have no end of a good time. It 
would set you free to go with Mears. Though he’s a 
ead. But if you like him—why do you look 00 grimy, 
about it? You object? I wish you would be satisfied,’ 
he said, hesitating. ‘‘ What’s wrong, then? Where's the 
difficulty? Oh, I see!”—rising with an angry laugh. 
‘‘New Orleans is not a Sunday-school! I may play 
euchre? This is a little too much, Brooke! You know 
that I have outgrown that folly. Come now, old fellow, 
don’t draw the reins too tight. I'm not built like you.” 

Calhoun did not speak for a minute. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
“and I have no right to dictate to you.” 

**Good! I'll promise you—anything! 
ous idea it was! 
you'll see! 
either.” 

Brooke nodded. 
much you will need. 

‘‘T’ll tell you now. I'll make an estimate. I like to be ac- 
curate about money. I’llsum up my necessary expenses ” 
—taking out a pencil and paper anxiously. ‘Of course 
I'll take a little over; justa little margin in case of acci- 
dent. One likes to feel secure. I need not use it, you 
know.” 

**Don’t stint yourself, Ned. We have. plenty.” He 
filled his pipe and sauntered out to the porch, laughing 
to himself. Of course the money would fly like leaves 
before the wind, but it would be almost against Ned's 
will. The lad was considerate; he would be a miser with 
his brother's money—if he could. 

Brooke strolled up and down in high good- humor, 

lancing in at Ned and his anxious calculations as an in- 
> mother might have done. 

The boy would make his Southern studies, perhaps 
paint his great picture now. 

“Then,” thought Brooke, “he will be happy at last. 
He will stand on his own feet.” For he always sup 
that Ned’s chronic unhappiness grew out of his dislike to 
be a burden. 

Brooke, who had no taste for self-sacrifice, was heartily 
rejoiced that he was free to go. ‘‘The journey,” he re- 
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What a glori- 
Why, I'll bring you home studies that— 
It won’t cost any more than staying at home, 


**Let me know in the morning how 


” 


flected, ‘‘ will be of enormous value to me in my business. 
And—” His eyes grew bright and tender as he thought 
of two months of daily life with his little comrade, 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


AF her Majesty’s state concert in Buckingham Palace, 
Madame Adelina Patti proved the bright particular 
stur, the other vocalists bein 
Miss Clara Butt, contralto, 
Mr. Bispham, barytone. The orchestra was conducted 
by Sir Walter Parratt, and was largely composed of mem- 
bers of her Majesty's private bund, re-enforced by instru- 
mentalists from the principal orchestral societics. 

Mr. Sarasate’s last concert, at St. James’s Hall, was 
given to a crowded house. The distinguished violinist 
was aided by his associate, Madame Berthe Marx-Gold- 
schmidt, the pianist, the programme consisting of 
Brahms’s Sonata in G.-major, Beethoven’s Kreutzer So- 
nata, and two new compositions by Sarasate, entitled 
‘*Romance Andalouse” and ‘‘ Jota de San Fermin,” both 
pieces strongly national in their color, and written to dis- 
play the composer's extraordinary gifts of tone and tech- 
nique. 

zondon critics seem puzzled as to where they shall 
place Mr. Arthur Nikisch, who is conducting a series of 
concerts at Queen’s Hall, and who is awakening consider- 
able curiosity by his daring peg and his unusual use 
of tempo rubato. At the second Nikisch concert, which 
took place on the afternoon of June 22d, Herr Willy Bur- 
messer was the soloist. Herr Burmesser is a young Ger- 
man violinist, who has recently become very popular here, 
and he is certainly a master of his instrument as far as 
mere technical difficulties are concerned. His tone, how- 
ever, is small and acrid, and his interpretation of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E-minor was dry, uneven, and 
lacked distinction and individuality. Mr. Nikisch gave a 
glowing reading of Goldmark’s overture to Sakuntala— 
always a favorite with him—and the results which he ac- 
complished with Smetano’s Lustspiel overture were bewil- 
deringly brilliant, and reflected all possible honor on the 
members of his orchestra, who responded to his exacting 
demands with splendid precision and fire. It must be con- 
fessed that the Wagner excerpts—“‘ Siegfried’s journey to 
the Rhine” (an arrangement for which Herr Humperdinck, 
the gifted author of Héansel und Gretel, is responsible), 
and the ‘‘ Waldweben,” from Siegfried, were disappoint- 
ing. Somehow the finely elaborated shading, the varied 
accentuations, seemed overdone, and freedom and fresh 
vigor gave way to detailed fragmentary perfections—ad- 
mirable if studied closely, but ineffective judged as a 
whole. 

On Monday evening, June 24th, St. James’s Hall was 
filled with & representative audience to listen to a piano 
recital by Herr Rosenthal. The concert opened with a 
Beethoven sonata—Op. Ill. Then followed *‘ Deux Mo- 
ments Musicals,” by Schubert; Variations (op. 35), Paga- 
nini—Brahms; a Nocturne, Mazurka, Scherzo, Berceuse, 
and Study (by Rosenthal) on the Valse in D-flat, by Cho- 

in; the Lindenbaum, Schubert - Liszt; Springbrunnen, 
Javidoff; and Fantasic sur Don Juan, Liszt. Herr Ro- 
senthal is stupendous in power and technique. He can 
accomplish with ease most incredible feats of strength 
and agility. His Study on the Chopin Valse—the open- 
ing theme introduced in thirds—creaied a sensation when 
he played it in America some years ago, and it has like- 
wise astounded the English people, who gravely assert 
that it is no longer a Chopin Valse. Herr Rosenthal’s 
best work was done in Liszt’s remarkably descriptive 
transcription of Schubert’s Lindenbaum, where he fairly 
startled his listeners by the fury of the storm he depicted. 

‘He does things which no other living pianist can ac- 
complish!” exclaimed a distinguished artist to a fellow- 
musician in the audience. 

‘**But he sacrifices everything else in order to display 
his superiority in the matters of technique,” replied the 
other, severely—a remark which seemed justified when 
the great pianist dashed off a rather vulgar arrangement 
of a Strauss waltz as an encore ; prodigiously difficult, 
dut robbed of its-original grace and charm in thus being 
turned into a mere show-piece. 

A very enjoyable concert was given the following day 
by Miss Fanny Davies at Queen’s Hall. The young pian- 
ist was well received, and deserved oe for her enter- 
prise in arranging to have the first English performance 
of Brahms’s newest compositions, two sonatas for clario- 
net and piano-forte, written for the incomparable master 
of the former instrument, Herr Mihifeld, who played 
them with Miss Davies. Mrs. Henschel sang two Schu- 
mann songs very beautifully. 

A delightful feature of London life, from a musical 
stand-point, is the home of Mr. Francis Korbay, the emi- 
nent Hungarian teacher, whose long residence in New 
York proved so valuable an influence. 

Mr. Korbay, in accepting an offer from the Royal 
Academy, has naturally identified himself with the inter- 
ests of that imposing institution, but his rare gifts and 
most unusual personal attributes have already won for 
him firm friends among the art circle which plays so 
prominent a part in this great town. Mr. and Mrs. Kor- 
bay's hospitality and the charm of their beautiful house 
in Seymour Street, Portman oe ly strongly national 
in its attractions—are acknowledged as unique, and one 
finds a host of talented and agreeable people at their en- 
tertainments, and among the musical intimes M. Pade- 
rewski, Herr Nikisch, Signor Mancinelli, Signor Randeg 
ger, and a number of artists who are greatly in demand, 
but who seldom accept invitations to private gatherings. 

Mr. Korbay has published his Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
and they have received most flattering criticisms from the 
local critics. His wife, a pupil of Franz Liszt’s, and an 
exceedingly brilliant pianist, interprets these Rhapsodies 
with marvellous effect, and is shortly to give a piano re- 
cital in which her husband's compositions will be conspic- 
uous. Mr. Korbay’s American pupils constantly follow 
him for the inspiration of a series of lessons; and one 
shining example, who has devoted herself to serious study, 
with a view to going on the stage, has recently received 
an invitation from Madame Wagner to join her at Bai- 
reuth, where, it is hoped, her fine dramatic voice and the 
excellence of Mr. Korbay’s method may secure an open- 
ing for her first appearance in one of the music-dramas at 
the next festival performance. 


Miss Macintyre, soprano, 
r. Ben Davies, tenor, and 
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THE SHADOW. 


LONG the sward I see her springing, 
Up, up the sky a wild voice ringing, 
Storming the gates of heaven with music, 
Singing, still singing, always singing! 


The great firs drop their shadows meetly, 
The sunbeams sift about her featly, 

And richer for her song’s caressing 
The winds themselves curl round her sweetly. 


And all below her and above her 

The flower breaths steal like things that love her, 
And half as though she were a blossom 

The butterflies about her hover. 


Darts low on drooping wing to greet her 

The bird that hears her song the sweeter, 
And at her footfalls’ rhythmic measure 

The very earth springs up to meet her. 


And while I see her, while 1 hear her, 
Sweeter than song, than dawn-light clearer, 
Why do I feel a creeping shadow 
Nearer, still nearer, always nearer! 
Harriet Prescott SrorrorD 


THE UNCONVERTED CONVERTS. 
BY VIOLA ROSEBORO 


T was nearly nine o'clock on a June night, and they were 

eating supper at Dr. McGraw's. 

**Mr. Collins, don’t take that biscuit; it’s been sitting 
there five minutes,” said Mrs. McGraw to the visitor. 
**Here’s Aunt Nerrey with some hot ones. So Tom Har- 
vey is going to pull down the old school-house. 1 went 
to school there with your father, Mr..Collins.” 

‘so did 1, Jim, at the same time,” said the doctor. 

Mrs. McGraw called the visitor “Mr. Collins” from a 
sentiment of formality induced by the fact that he seemed 
to be courting Mag, her daughter. 

‘That was when Giles Randy was teacher there,” the 
doctor went on 

‘Giles Randy? Wasn't he the one that marched all the 
children out in that ‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too ’ campaign, 
and had ‘em stand in a row by the fence and groan while 
a Whig coon-skin cap procession went by?” 

The temperature seemed to sink a degree or two be- 
fore this sentence was completed, and Mrs. McGraw was 
rattling the coffee-cups with unwontedly decisive little 
clicks. Jim's emphasis and tone weakened as he went 
on, as if he saw he was making a mistake, and then 
strengthened at the last into galvanie vivacity, as if he 
saw no way but to finish his picture, and must carry it 
off as well as he could. 

The doctor stroked his ruddy beard in a way he had 
when he was a bit bothered, but he laughed his big easy 
laugh—he was a stout man—and said: 

** Yes, sir; yes, sir; he was the man. I remember it well 
enough.” 

‘I should think you might,Dr. McGraw,” said his wife, 
‘for you were taken out of school next day, and so was 
I, and so were my brothers, and a heap of others. It 
broke up the school for that term, and put an end to 
Giles Randy's usefulness in this county.” 

‘*See the old Whig blood, Jim! But it’s a fact; that 
little manceuvre pretty well did Giles up as a school- 
teacher around here. We Whig young ones didn’t do 
any groaning when he got us out there either. My fa- 
ther spanked me for not giving a cheer; but we were 
pretty little, we Whigs—we'd have done it if we'd had a 
big boy to lead us on.” 

** Wonderful enthusiasm there must have been in that 
campaign,” said Jim, laboring after an easy contemplative 
tone 

“You see it’s lasted till now, don’t you—with the 
Whigs, Mr. Collins? Mammy’s nearly beies a cup with 
the strength of her feelings.” Mag spoke, her dark eyes 
dancing as she looked at the representative of a famil 
that had been Democratic since the days of Thomas Jef- 
fersou 

“I just expected Jim Collins to say, ‘ Well, we're all 
Democrats now,’” she said to her mother after supper, as 
the two sat on the gallery together, the visitor and the 
host having gone together to the stable. ‘‘1t would have 
been just like his tact.” 

Mag sat on the floor,with her head against a wooden 
‘Corinthian column” and her feet in the grass—a pretty, 
slight, dark girl, with clear-cut regular features, her 
brown hair drawn back into a little low knot with a se- 
verity that could not subdue its soft waviness. 

" Phose Collinses always were like that—always com- 
vlimented you on being so much like themselves,” said 
Mrs McGraw, quite as if poor Jim was guilty of the 
speech Mag had invented for him. Mag had her straight 
nose and brown eyes and waving hair from her mother, 
but Mrs. McGraw now carried a matronly amount of 
flesh. She was apt, like her 7 to e a good-hu- 
moredly satirical view of many things. Now her feeling 
to Jim Collins was complicated; she had always sniffed 
at the Democratic family of Collins, and Jim ‘had given 
her cause for condemnation on his own account, but still 
it was not in the nature of things that she should not 
soften toward such a taking young man when he showed 
a tender appreciation of her daughter. Moreover, the 
fuct that she had slightly chastened him at her own table 
produced in herself a reaction in his favor. She now 
struck the balance in conduct between these conflicting 
sentiments, feminine fashion, by being sincerely severe on 
him in his absence, and sincerely cordial to him when he 
appeared 

Jim looked likable enough as he presently rode around 
the corner of the house. He was a well-set-up fellow, 
with a good squarish head, and good looks of a masculine, 
unpretentious kind. He hitched his horse at the gate, and 
then came back, his hat in his hand, for the last minutes 
of his visit. 

“I must see if Jake’s killed those chickens,” said Mrs. 
McGraw, getting up after a moment, ready to make 
amends to Jim ty giving him a little time alone with 


ag. 
* Don't go, Mis’ Elly,” he said, rising; “‘ you're the best 
friend I've got here.” Jim bw cee the valuable prin- 
ciple of casting people for the part you want them to 
play. ‘I want to Miss Mag to go to a party with me 
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next Wednesday evening; you tell her she better go, 
please, Mis’ Elly!” 

*‘Mammy knows prayer-meeting’s Wednesday night,” 
said Mag, turning her eyes smilingly upon her mother. 

** She could come to the party after the prayer-meeting, 
couldn’t she, Mis’ Elly?” 

‘‘Mammy knows Mr. Pitt always goes over the Sun- 
day-school lesson with some of us teachers after prayer- 
meeting; and I don’t think the kind of parties we have 
around here, Mr. Collins, are suitable places to go to after 
a prayer meeting.” 

This was a direct rebuke ; the traditions of the county 
told of several disagreeable things that had happeued at 
parties, occurrences connected with intoxication, temper, 
and fire-arms, but the only thing of the kind still holding 
any prominent place in the public mind was a row at 
Christmas-time, in which Jim Collins had taken a part— 
an honorable part, he felt, for le had helped to force a 
peace between two gentlemen who were inclined to settle 
a question of precedence then and there; but the public is 
notoriously careless of even the details necessary to jus- 
tice in such cases, and most of his acquaintances knew 
simply that Jim had been in the row. 

Mrs. McGraw had stood looking from one to the other 
of the young people—Mag still sat at her feet—not at- 
tempting to speak till now. 

**Mag will have to follow her conscience, I reckon, Mr. 
Collins. I wish you young men could get your minds 
made up to manage things a little different. I must go 
see about those chickens.” And she departed with her 
usual light step. 

**Mammy’s in a kind of a hole,” said Mag, with her 
sweet drawl. ‘‘She doesn’t approve of you young men, 
and yet all the time she hates mighty bad to crush you, 
she wants me to have a good time so dreadfully.” 

*‘Now why can’t you come along to that poy! after 
your prayer-meeting?” Jim waived discussion of his and 
his comrades’ characters. “ Pitt thinks enough of you to 
jump at the chance to come out here next day for your 
Sunday-school lesson, or anything else.” 

Jim showed that he recognized Pitt as a rival, but did 
not fear him. This indifference seemed to arouse a touch 
of antagonism in Mag. 

“I'm mighty glad if Mr. Pitt likes to come here, I’m 
sure,” she said. ‘‘I’ve told you I don’t think your par- 
ties are the sort of thing to go to after a prayer-meeting. 
Besides, I don’t want to get shot myself, or to have to beg 
some one to take me in for the night because the gentle- 
man that brought me is not in a condition to take me 
home.” 

**Miss Mag, you haven’t any right to say that. I’ve 
been drunk in my life, I'm sorry to say, but it wasn’t 
when I had charge of a young lady.” 

“* Well, maybe not; but then, you see, I don't like drink- 
ing and shooting and all ‘sich.’ I'm sick of such ways.” 

** There never was but one shooting scrape at a party in 
Strathburg that—” 

“That you had anything to do with. 
enough, I should think. 
doings.” 

“f don't think there is anything dishonorable in my 
record,” Jim began. 

“‘ Oh, ‘ dishonorable,’ ‘record’! I don’t care much about 
big words. I don’t suppose there is, but I’ve got a right 
to be sick of shooting and drinking even if they're the 
most honorable doings in the history of the county, haven't 
Ir” 

**I don’t ever intend to be drunk again, Miss Mag. It’s 
never happened.to me but once or twice, and my princi- 
ples are all for peace.” 

** Even if you have to fight to keep it. Now, Mr. Col- 
lins, you’ve got a pistol in your pocket. Would = quit 
carrying it and quit drinking for—for the love of peace?” 
Mag added her last clause hastily when she found it. 

Jim looked at her with tenderness for a moment—the 
moon was shining brightly on them now—for a moment, 
until her words, floating in his brain at last, unluckily for 
him, awaked his thought, and tenderness was dimmed by 
the ardor of argument on fields where he, like the Scotch- 
Irish Southerner that he was, had argued often. 

“The necessity of carrying arms in some states of so- 
ciety, and the desirability of a society in which gentlemen 
are personally responsible—” 

**Oh, well, you needn't tell me about all that, you know. 
I've heard it all. I ain't smart, but I reckon I can have 
my little preferences if I like. It’s getting too late any- 
how to sit out here. I wish you'd stay all night, Mr. 
Collins.” 

“No; I must beg your pardon for staying so late,” Jim 
answered, dejectedly. 

** Well, Mr. Collins, you know we're all always mighty 
glad to see you.” , 

“Thank you, Miss Mag—thank you for that,” and he 
gave the hand she offered a quick close grasp and went 
his way. 

This evening was back in the early seventies. It was 
still a disorderly time in the South—and small wonder in 
that. The amount of drinking among the young men 
was something startling. They had grown up during the 
war without the education they felt to be their birth- 
right, and there seemed to be an unacknowledged despair 
at the core of many young lives. The general intemper- 
ance did not help to make good the popular presumption 
that pistols tend to the preservation of the peace. The 
McGraw family were people little likely to uncritically 
and entirely approve any familiar society. At this time 
it had long been the fashion among Southerners to uphold 
all that was stamped as Southern, and to make the dis- 
position to do so the test of all worth. The isolation of 
the slave-owning feudal States in the modern world had 
strengthened this natural tendency of provincial mankind, 
and the South had suffered and was still suffering from 
the lack of the power and the will to criticise itself. But 
the McGraws were salt that had not lost its savor. They 
—that is, the family the doctor headed—had, in looking 
at their little world, seeing eyes and open minds, and these 
gave them an odd and — ~ ul effect of cosmopolitanism: 
an especially charming thing, because it did not in the 
least dim the ‘‘ local color” that deep dyed them. The 
grave, aggrieved, reflective comment of Dr. McGraw on 
much he saw around him, and the = + sharp pleasantries 
his wife and elder children sowed broadcast, might in 
that rare time have wrought opprobrium on a family less 
solidly intrenched in public favor; but the doctor had 
carried a bullet in his leg since the battle of Murfreesboro, 
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and it gave him, in the opinion of his neighbors, some 
rivileges in subsequent proceedings; and with all 
is adverse criticism of things typical. of the time, he voted 
with the majority. Lastly, he and his wife belon to 
families that since the country was settled bad led in 
many good works, and won and kept, what is not always 
the result of good works, the personal res of their 
neighbors. They were people of consideration. 

When Jim Collins had mounted his horse and ridden 
away, Mag went into her mother’s room—the sitting-room 
of the family; that lady sat by the lamp rane paper. 

‘It’s time you went to bed, mammy,” she : in 
Collins always forgets to go home till he’s sent, and you 
can’t do that early.” 

‘* He’s got far enough to ride, too. Did you ask him to 
stay all night?” 

“ Yes, ’m; that’s how I sent him away.” 

“ —_ you haven't given in any about that oy 
When Mag had reiterated her views on this point Mrs. 
McGraw, with a deplorable lack of logical 
her sentiments, said, dissatisfiedly: “ You haven't been any- 
where for months. I’m sure I’m glad you're religious, or 
I might never get you out of the house at all.” 

Mrs. McGraw delivered these sentences with her eyes 
on her paper, turning it about and scrutinizing it atten- 
tively, except for one glance over her shoulder to where 
her daughter stood leaning against the doorway with her 
hands clasped above her head. 

“Mammy,” she said, laughing till she showed all her 
pretty teeth, ‘‘ you're torn by conflicting emotions.- You 
want me to have a good time so bad that I believe you 
secretly wanted me to go to that party with Jim Collins— 
for all you talked so hard against thdse boys a little while 
ago. But Jim hadn't been flying around me and court- 
ing you so much then.” 

rs. McGraw had laid down her Paper and taken out 
her brooch, and was en in further steps towards 
undressing. When she had fortified herself with several 
pins in her mouth, she said: 

“I'd hate to think a daughter of mine was feeling flat- 
tered by such as Jim Collins coming round here. I don’t 
know, anyhow, that it’s very clear that he comes because 
he wants to see you particularly. He’s tending to that 
saw-mill now, and this isa mighty convenient place to get 
his supper on his way home. Jim does well enough cop- 
sidering the stock he comes from, but that’s a big consid- 
ering.” 

Having thus warded off the imputation of susceptibility 
to flattery, Mrs. McGraw took from her mouth the pins 
that had been lending deliberation and impressiveness to 
her speech, and sticking them in her dress, said: ‘‘ You 
better go to bed now, sure enough. Your pappy’s gone 
over to see that Staley child. 1 thought id wait up for 
him, but I reckon it’s worse again. Is Mr. Pitt going to 
come out here to take you to prayer-meeting?” 

‘* Yes, ’m,” said Mag, with colorless matter-of-factness. 
**Good-night, mammy,” and with that she departed. 

Mr. Pitt wds their minister, and he was a relative of 
that famous preacher, Fountain E. Pitt, under whose 
preaching Mrs. McGraw had been converted, and whose 
memory she revered. Mr. Pitt was ugly,with big rough 
features and thin hay-colored straight hair; he was awk- 
ward, and he was shy and constrained with ladies. He 
was honest, and learned after his kind, and read poetry— 
Young and Bailey and Pollok, that is—had a musical 
ear, and Mag, appreciating his good qualities, heredity, 
and profession, had been able to put him more at his ease 
than he had ever been before in the society of a young 
woman. The natural result was that they were seeing a 
good deal of each other. : 

It was some weeks later that Mag asked her mother if 
she could go the next day on an excursion to Table Rock 
—na place of ‘‘ views,” of course, on the neighboring 
mountain. Mrs. McGraw sat on the back porch peeling 
peaches; she finished the one she had in her hand and 
dropped it in the big yellow dish on the floor by her side 
before she answered. Mr. Pitt's visits to Mag of late iad 
been growing more frequent, and those of Jim Collins 
rarer. 

“Who you going with?” said the mother. 

Mag explained her plans. Half a dozen young people 
were to go, and she with Mr. Pitt wished to branch off 
from the direct route at one point to make a call upon 
some old parishioners and kinsfolk of Mr. Pitt; then they 
would go on to Tabie Rock to meet the others. 

“ What's Mr. Pitt taking you round there for?” 

** He wants me to see one of the old stone forts that’s up 
that way.” 

“Hump! Why don’t the others go see it?” 

“I don’t know ”—spoken in the colorless pleasant man- 
ner. ‘I reckon most of thém have been that way. Mr. 
Pitt wants us to get dinner with the Bennetts.” 

**Oh—he does! Well, I'm not going to say anything 
against your going—you don’t seem to go anywhere most 
the time, and I hate for you to live like an old woman; 
but, Mag, I'll tell you this, I wish you weren't going b 
the Bennetts. I don’t believe you think just how that ‘ll 
look—taking you to see his kinfolks that way.” 

** Well, I’ve said I'd go that way if I went at all. I 
don’t know that there’s any reason why I shouldn’t.” 

Mag still spoke inexpressively, as if she were reciting a 
rule in algebra, and she went away without more being 
said, but this reply evidently produced a marked effect 
upon her mother’s mind. She looked after her daughter 
with a very intent expression; then deposited the peach 
in hand in the dish, stopped peeling, and sat there, her 
sticky hands deposited carefully, palms up, in her aproned 
lap, and looking straight ahead of her, as if something 
had given her ample cause for reflection. Dr. McGraw 
rode into the yard, dismounted, threw his lines to a little 
darky, and seated himself where Mag had sat. He put 
his broad straw hat on the floor and wiped his brow as a 
man at ease. 

** Charles,” said his wife, ‘‘I believe Mag has made up 
her mind to marry Mr. Pitt.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the doctor, turning a ruddy 
countenance suddenly overcast upon his wife; ‘‘ that— 
man! You don’t mean it seriously! Do you think she’s 
in love with him?” 

Mrs. McGraw pushed back a stray lock of her waving 
hair with the back of her hand, sighed, and said: ‘‘ I don’t 
believe she is at all—I don’t know what she thinks. It 
does seem too absurtl that she should be allowed to do as 
she happens to think fit about it just now—a silly child 
like that. Ob, of course, yes, she’s as old as I was when 
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I made up my mind, but it looks like it was pure luck or 
special providence that I didn’t make a worse mistake 
than 1 did.” Mrs. McGraw had to so far relax her coun- 
tenance as to throw a half-smile upon her husband; then 
she went on: ‘*‘ It does seem the queerest arrangement that 
people should have to do their marrying when they are 
young—it’s a thing they might be cautious about when 
they had all the sense they were ever going to have, and 
more too. I think Mag's taken up the idea of marrying 
Pitt just because she thinks he’s good.” : 

** Well, there might be worse reasons,” said the doctor, 
turning a trembling though troubled gaze upon his wife. 

“It’s a bad enough one. It puts us where it seems we 
can’t say cnything without looking worldly and all that, 
and Lord knows it’s not that.” 

“It’s better, Nelly, than if she wanted to marry for 
love a man that wasn’t good.” 

“Il reckon I know that,” interpolated his wife, im- 
patiently. ° 

He went on, saying: “I ain’t tickled with the idea of 
poor Pitt for a son-in-law. I never dreamed of such a 
thing; 1 was a little afraid of Jim Collins, but—” The 
doctor paused. 

“Oh yes! How I wish it was Jim Collins! I never 
would have wanted my child to marry a Collins, brought 
up the Whig I was; but now—Jim is like one of us, com- 
pared to Mr. Pitt.” 

** Let’s send her to the Springs for a month.” 

Mrs. McGraw feared it was too late, but she was enough 
cheered by the suggestion to rise to the task of washing her 
hands. ‘‘Such a pretty girl, too!” she sighed, as she went 
into the house. , 

A great deal was understood without verbal expression 
between the pair in their objection to the preacher. He 
was poor, of course, but that only influenced them as it 
was related to the rest of their budget of objections. He 
was without marked talents, and as he was in a profession 
and poor, that was a sore thing. It would have been in 
any case, for, like their neighbors, they paid great tribute 
to intellectual powers. Then he was socially awkward 
and unprepossessing, and they cared much for social grace; 
and he was ugly where every one admired beauty. Last- 
ly, and as a conclusion, her mother did not believe Mag 
had any such feeling for him as to her mind justi- 
fied marriage. The girl had plainly outdone her elders 
in her reactionary admiration of spiritual elevation and 
her distaste for turbulent worldliness, and it seemed as 
if she might be the champion of mere moral rationality 
in marriage, with her mother for romarice and true love 
against her—a curious and modern turn of the conflict 
betwixt youth and age. 

Mag and the preacher started on their ride at ten o'clock 
the next morning, and before noon they had reached the 
farm - house, where, unannounced and unexpected, they 
knew they would be right warmly welcomed for dinner. 
A sudden constraint seemed to come over Mag against 
her will in meeting the welcoming family. It was as if 
she had a new realization of the aspect of this visit, and 
she must needs labor, and not very successfully, to main- 
tain ber usual vivacity. 

The dinner over, the two started again on their journey, 
and a delightful one it was now, up a narrow road, not 
good, but not bad for their mountain -trained horses. 
They rode through tangled wildwoods, the very ground 
beneath them made beautiful through all the road’s brown 
upwinding length by the flickering sunlight and leaf 
shadows, and the green vistas about them now and again 
grew greenly golden in the June sunshine, and now and 
again a turn of the road would lift them half out of the 
forest, and like enchantment the wide outlook opened 
upon the world below, stretching far and fair into blue 
mysteries of distance, all still and lovely and dreamlike. 
The talk had been of discords and strife and the short- 
comings of a people who drank too much whiskey and did 
too much shooting; for in her- hatred of hate, and her 
heated passion for peace, Mag found sympathy in this 
Christian brother. But now at last, in their sympathy 
with the fitness of things, it grew idler and happier, the 
words grew fewer and the tones quieter, and long silences 
gave a tenderness to the conversation. Mr. Pitt, speaking 
for himself, one would think, might but lamely achieve 
this effect at best, but in his silences nature and human 
nature spoke for him. There seemed to come over both 
an indifference to haste. They came to a spot.rivalling 
in its view and its hospitable moss-cushioned rocks the 
Table Rock of their goal,and with little discussion they 
dismounted, hitched their horses, and coming to the brink 
of the precipice that sank sheer below them, they sat down 
for “a little rest.” Mr. Pitt took out of his pocket a 
little volume containing Bailey’s *‘ Festus” and Pollok’s 
** Course of Time ” bound together. 

“ It seems a fitting time and place for poetry,” he said, 
as he turned the pages. At last he cleared his throat and 
began. 

**Don’t,” said Mag, gently. ‘‘It doesn't go well here, 
someway.” 

“You are right, as always,” said Mr. Pitt, formally. 
“The poet in this case does not accord with the mood 
tabeged by the situation and the scene. I wish I had 
brought a volume of the works of Thomas Moore with 
me. Though they have not always the admirable eleva- 
tion of these authors, and one must deplore him—in—in 
his vainer moments; yet, Miss Mag, he expresses himself 
well on many points of tender sentiment.” 

This had an ominous look, surely. An expression of 
tender sentiment from Mr. Pitt himself must be coming. 
Mag began picking at some scanty grass blades that grew 
in a crevice of the rock. 

**Miss Mag—” the preacher said, in more simple and 
feeling accents than before. But he got no farther; things 
began to happen just then with amazing impressiveness 
and rapidity. A noose of rope fell over the swain, was 
instantly pulled tight, and his arms were pinioned. Mag, 
at the same instant, was caught in two big black hands 
and jerked back of the precipice. A pistol was placed at 
Mr. Pitt’s head, and he was bidden to rise and follow the 
mulatto that held it. Two negro convicts, escaped from 
the mines in the mountains, were upon our friends, and 
though they seemed for the moment to wish to escape the 
necessity of murdering them, the situation was fraught 
with terrible possibilities. The second man was a coal- 
black negro. They wanted clothing to replace the tell- 
tale stripes they wore, and, of course, money. The black 
man tied Mag’s ankles a together as she sat on the 
ground wisely obedient to his orders. She was very 
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white, quiet, and watchful. Then he tied her again to a 
tree and burried to the mulatto, who stood over Pitt with 
the pistol in his hand. They were silently tying him 
securely to another tree, when sent up one cry — 
*‘Help!” It came wild and loud, but when the negro 
started toward her, cursing and threatening her under his 
breath, she was silenced. What matter? Who would 
hear her on the wild mountain-side? Her voice would 
not carry the two miles to where her friends were revel- 
ling. tt had been told from the first moment that if he 
spoke he'd be shot. Before he was completely tied the 
mulatto had begun to strip him. When they had nearly 
completed the work with him the black turned back to 
the girl. She must take off her dress. His hand was 
just on her torpull her to her feet, when, crack! a bullet 
whizzed past his ear. He turned and fled, lost in the 
thicket ina moment. And now at last Mr. Pitt distinguish- 
ed himself. His hands were tied, but on his feet the ropes 
were not yet fastened. He kicked out furiously as the 
mulatto started at the sound of the shot, and happened to 
trip and upset him. Jim Collins, smoking pistol in hand, 
was upon him before he could recover himself. The 
scene was changed. 

** Lie still, or you’re dead,” he said to the convict; and 
then, as he stood with his eye on the man, quite casually, 
‘*Miss Mag, can you come here?” 

Mag, white as she was, came steadily enough. 

** Just pick up that knife, won't you, please ?” 

Pitt's knife lay on the ground, where it had been thrown 
ina ry! examination of his pockets. 

**Cut Mr. Pitt loose. Don't cut the ropes more than you 
havc to; we'll want ’em. I don’t want to shoot this var- 
mint here, and I'l) be sure to have to if I divide my atten- 
tion just now.” ‘ 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Pitt, civilly, as the gag fell out 
of his mouth. 

There was nothing more curious in the whole affair 
than the way the commonplace manners of life refused 
to be shaken off by the uncommon events. The scene 
now wore a surface so quiet and orderly, not to say po- 
lite, that from its foreignness to the stormy facts it 
struck the mind as incredible, unreal. It seemed the 
more as if things were transpiring in an absurd dream, 
because, as always in moments of sudden and tense ex- 
citement, time seemed a changed factor in existence, the 
moments not to be calculated, stretching out queerly as 
in a hasheesh intoxicatjon. 

Mr. Pitt gathered up his clothes and silently stole away— 
that was just like a dream. Jim made the mulatto gather 
up the ropes and hurried Mr. Pitt to return. The preacher 
came, half dressed, and only words of workmanlike con- 
sultation went on as the mulatto was made fast, Jim pock- 
eting his pistol as the job proceeded. As they stopped 
and took a last glance at the completed work, Mag, who 
had been standing silently by, fell straight backwards in 
a faint. Both men started toward her, but Mr. Pitt fell 
back. Jim felt her pulse, threw his handkerchief to Pitt, 
telling him to wet it—there was a thread of a stream near 
by—got out his flask, and moistened her lips and temples 
with whiskey, putting a few drops in her mouth. Before 
Pitt came with the handkerchief she opened her eyes. 

‘** Well, I didn’t do it till you had time to tend to me, 
anyhow,” she said, making some start to rise. 

** Lie still a few minutes and you'll be all right,” said 
Jim. ‘‘It was you that halloed, was it? That did the 
business.” 

“God be praised for His reg | in sending you!” said 
the returning Mr. Pitt, wiping his brow with the wet 
handkerchief, and then begging pardor of space. ‘ The 
situation with this young lady in my charge was very ter- 
rible, Mr. Collins.” Murmurs of assent and little starts at 
sentences were coming from Mag and Jim, but Mr. Pitt 
proceeded: ‘‘My seeming inability to protect her—” 
He stopped now, and looked the other way, off over the 
blue valley. . 

“Wasn't anything you could do that I can see. Bad 
thing for her to get yourself killed for nothing and heat 
the nigger’s blood.” Jim was speaking. * Preacher's got 
to be a law-abiding citizen; no concealed weapon about 

ou.” 

‘ “I now see I onght to have called for help, though 
they slayed me,” said Mr. Pitt, sadly and stiffly; ‘‘ but as 
I revolved the question in my mind as well as I could 
under the trying circumstances, there seemed an_ over- 
weening presumption that I might be more use, if any, 
alive.” 

‘There was no chance at all for Mr. Pitt to do any- 
thing,” Mag was saying, while Jim laughed aloud as he 
said: 

“Well, Brother Pitt, I rejoice that you acted on that 
presumption. Pretty mess we might have been in if you 
hadn't! Now it’s all smooth as cream. You're all right 
now, ain’t you, Miss Mag? Only we've got to fix on a 
line of march.” 

Mag rejected all suggestions of going on to the party at 
the spring; the men had made such with only perfunctory 
chivalry; they were burdened with a responsibility to 
the community for the negroes. The next question was 
as to which man should stay with the bound mulatto till 
help came, and which see Mag home; because of the pres- 
ence of the lady in the returning party, the idea of taking 
the captive with them to the valley was dismissed. 

** Now about staying or going—” Jim began, nervously. 

Mag broke in, clasping her hands against her breast. 
“ Jim—Mr. Collins—oh, you take me home, please, I 
can’t help it. I’m so nervous.” Then at last she began 
to ery. 
oT be mighty glad to, Miss Mag. To tell you the 
truth, Brother Pitt, I’m glad to leave you the business of 
watching here; it’s just that kind of slow-fire work that’s 
beyond me. I'll see about those saddles.” He left with 
the air of a man glad to get away. That outbreak of 
Mag’s about wanting him to take her home was uplifting, 
but they all showed that its reflection on Mr. Pitt as a 
protector made them wretched. 

When Jim was out of ear-shot, Mag walked up to the 
preacher as to a cannon’s mouth, and said, 

** Mr. Pitt, I'm going to tell you why I want Jim Collins 
to go with me.” 

“It’s not necessary, Miss Mag,” Mr. Pitt began, with 
sincere unresentful sadness. 

** Yes, it is, too, for there’s only one reason, and that’s 
because I’m in love with him. That occupies my mind, 
and makes me forget to be frightened when I’m with him,” 
she explained, with detached scientific eagerness. ‘‘ He 
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doesn’t know it,” she added, hurriedly, for Jim was return- 
ing. ‘Have you got my riding.skirt?” she called to that 
gentleman. * 

—_ perfectly matter-of-course view that Mr. Pitt 
would be cheered by an explanation that sustained his 
claims to courage at the expense of his hopes in love was 
justified by the event. He looked sad, but he held him- 
self straighter than before, as he and Jim stepped aside for 
a final conference. Of course he never thought, and never 
would think, of reproaching Mag for “ leading him on”; 
for he was a Southerner, if he was a preacher, and re- 
garded any such mild measures as she could be charged 
with as one of the inalienable and, on the whole, benevo- 
lent privileges of young ladies; then he doubtless errone- 
ously supposed that she had known herself to be in love 
with Jim all the time, and that her announcement of the 
fact to him was prompted by an uncommonly humane 
consideration of his pride as a still undeclared lover, as 
well as of his self-respect as a man. Jim transferred the 
negro’s pistol that he had found on the ground to Mr. 
Pitt, the two did some things for the bound man’s comfort 
at Mag’s request, good-by was said to Mr. Pitt, and the two 
went to their horses. hen Mag came to mount she 
looked for Jim’s hand, that she might put her little foot 
within it, but Jim put his hands to her waist, and sp 
swung her into the saddle, and standing with his face 
close to hers an instant, he half whispered, 

** Mag, it’s not the right time, but tell me one word 
now—you are mine, aren't you, darling?” 

Her head drooped toward him, her eyes cast down. He 
reached upward und kissed—the air. That seemed to 
make him happy enough just then. 

‘**Take care,” said Mag, breaking what seemed a long 
silence with a glance in Mr. Pitt's direction. ‘Then, as she 
gathered up her reins and settled herself in the saddle: 
“‘T'm sure I don’t know what made you think so. Come, 
let’s go.” 

**I don’t know myself,” said Jim, as they rode away 
together; ‘*it just came to me that way when you wanted 
me to take you home.” 

‘** Well, I should think there was reason enough when 
l'd just been nearly scared to death with Mr. Pitt.” 

**T don’t want to be taken out of gratitude,” said Jim, 
with a sudden drop in the joy of his tones and in the 
coherence of his ideas. 

**T wish it was gratitude,” said Mag. “That would be 
more consistent than throwing over poor Mr. Pitt just 
because he was helpless and unarmed, as he should have 
been, and falling in love with you because you looked 
fine rushing down there and doing things I hate.” Jim 
brightened again under this attack. ‘ Tou I hate it all, 
just the same, and I want you to quit going around with 
a pistol in your pocket.” 

**T’ve quit—worse luck!” said Jim. ‘‘ Mr. Pitt has mine. 
But, Mag,” he stopped his horse and hers, ‘‘is it true? 
Did you mean to marry that oaf?” 

“f tried to make myself think I did, Jim, but I must 
have been in love with you all along—mustn’t 1? You'll 
make my horse run! But, you see, I had such a deep ob 
— to your shooting and your whiskey, I couldn't see 
t myself.’ 





AN unusual and very sensible charity is conducted by 
the Episcopal Sisters of the Good Shepherd at their head- 
quarters, 417 and 419 West Nineteenth Street. Here, in 
the basement and first floor of a house whose upper stories 
are occupied by twenty little orphan girls under the Sisters’ 
care, these good women manage a business that helps sup- 
ply money for their orphan home, and at the same time 
aids the purchasers. It is nothing less than a traffic in 
second-hand clothing, household goods, domestic articles— 
in short, everything needed for men, women, and children. 
The wares are provided by the generosity of persons inter- 
ested in the enterprise, who send here half-worn clothing, 
furniture, tools, utensils, draperies, carpets, and anything 
else they themselves do not need. These the Sisters sell for 
a small sum to people who can put them to use. The dis- 
carded but still good clothing of rich women may here be 
found on sale ; waiters come here for dress suits, mothers 
for toys and garments for their children, or plenishing for 
their Coenen: and thus large numbers of the worthy poor 
are put in the way of supplying their wants well at a rea 
sonable figure. All contributions are gratefully received, 
and the Sisters gladly send for parcels of any sort. 

~The memory of the late Henry,.D. Polhemus, of 
Brooklyn, is to be perpetuated by his wife, Mrs. Caroline 
H. Polhemus, who will present to the Long Island College 
Hospital a fully equipped dispensary. rs. Polhemus 
will give $250,000 for the erection and permanent endow- 
ment of this building, and it is to be known as the Polhe- 
mus Memorial Dispensary. It will be complete in every 
detail before it is given to the hospital,.and wil contain 
lecture, class, and dissecting rooms on the upper floors, 
while those below will be given up to the dispensary 
proper. Mr. Polhemus was a descendant in the seventh 
generation from the Rev. Theodore F. Polhemus, founder 
of the First Dutch Church in old Flatbush, and was the 
last male in his direct line. 

—A woman of over sixty is the mail-carrier in Dicken- 
son County, Virginia. No stress of weather hinders her 
covering her route faithfully, and her service is entirely 
satisfactory to her district. 

—An example worthy of imitation in other cities is of- 
fered in Boston, where hygienic luncheons are furnished 
to the public-school oe 9 is by the New England Kitchen. 
These luncheons, which are cooked and delivered from 
the Kitchen, are planned on a scientific basis, and contain 
the correct proportions of fats, carbo-hydrates, proteids, 
and calorics for proper nutrition. The funds for the 
experiment were contributed by citizens interested in the 
public schools, and a marked improvement is noted by 
parents and teachers in the condition of the pupils who 
take the luncheons regularly. The meals cost from five to 
ten cents each, and the bill of fare includes pea, potato, 
barley, tomato, corn, and clam soups, fish chowder, brown 
b or white, crackers, milk, bunns, cookies, gingerbread, 
and fruit. 








SEASONABLE GOWNS. 


‘ILVER-GRAY fancy mohair that has a watered effect 
\) is employed for the costume Fig. 1, which is made 
with a flaring skirt and a waist with a short pointed godet 
The front opens on a draped vest of crossed folds 
of yellow chiffon, enclosing a small black velvet plastron 
with a standing collar trimmed with mousseline de soie 
The waist has a broad square-cornered collar 
edged with a plissé of black mousseline de soie headed by 
narrow jet 


basque 


rosettes 
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An elaborate afternoon toilette, Fig. 2, is of 
light taffeta with printed flowers and black satin 
Only the skirt and the sleeve puffs are 
of this striped silk The smooth-fitting waist is 
of pink silk, cut round at the neck and slashed 
on the bust, admitting a guimpe of cream gui 
pure over silk, the sleeve forearms being like 
wise of the guipure. Hat of white chip, with 
black velvet crown band, twin rosettes of shot 
pink ribbon, and a curled black aigrette 

The tan crépon skirt of the costume Fig. 3 is 
studded with bows of shot tan and green rib 
bon, two on either side of the front breadth. 


8 ripes 
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The full-fronted blouse bodice is of green 
and tan fine-striped taffeta, completed by 
a pointed Medici girdle and a standing 
collar of black velvet. A ruche of narrow 
yellow lace edges the top of the belt, and 
little rosettes of the lace stud the collar. 
Light violet piqué dotted with white is 
the material of the gown Fig. 4. A nar- 
row fold of white piqué trimmed with 
black feather-edged braid edges the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The waist, which has a 
blouse effect at the front, is cut round at 
the neck and open down the front to let 
in a guimpe of white piqué with an ap- 


liqué pattern in violet batiste edged with 
lack braid. A narrow white and black 
band finishes all the ed and is carried 


down the sleeve from shoulder to wrist. 
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A stylish beige-colored mohair gown, Fig. 5, has the up- 
per part of the waist taken up by open cut-work of 

rown silk underlaid with white. This is carried in three 
points down the front, the middle one reaching the belt; 
the back is similar, but without the side points, Rosettes 
of shot brown ribbon trim the skirt front and belt, and a 
tour de cou is formed of a pleating of the ribbon. 

Bright red erépon bouillonné is the material of the dress 
Fig.6. The skirt is made with pleated front and godet 
back. The full round waist has a notched yoke and stand- 
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ing collar of perforated black velvet mounted 
over red silk, and is completed by a bias black 
velvet belt. 

The accompanying hat is a wide-brimmed 
capeline of black fancy straw edged with pleat- 
ings of black mousseline de soie, and trimmed 
with black satin ribbon bows and fan-pleatings 
of mousseline de soie, with a mass of red poppies 
lifting the brim at the back. 

A youthful dress of écru linen batiste relieved 
by bluet ribbon is shown in Fig.7. On either 
side of the front écru lace insertion underlaid 
with bluet ribbon is put on in a pyramidal form, 
with a knot of ribbon at the apex. The gath- 
ered waist is shirred about the top, with three 
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lace insertions between the shirrings. 
Belt, collar, and short bretelles with knots 
of bluet ribbon, the belt having a pearl 
buckle. 

Short puffed sleeves drooping just be- 
low the elbow add to the girlish effect of 
this simple little frock. The hat is of 
white rice-straw, with flaring front and 
turned-up sides. Black wings and plumes 
and clusters of bluets form the garniture. 

Two views are given in Figs. 8 and 9 of 
a stri taffeta gown in white, black, 
and blue. A graduated box-pleat edged 
with white embroidery is on the front of 
the very full skirt, and a similar pleat is 
on the waist, which droops upon the belt 
at the front and back. A large square 
collar of open white embroidery underlaid 
with blue silk trims the waist, i 
along the sides of the box-pleat. Blac 
and white striped ribbon is used for a belt 
and collar sleeve bows. 
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THE OUT-DOOR WOMAN. 


PROPER control over the breathing ap 
paratus is one of the most essential things 
learned by a swimmer The value of 
deep respiration, both for and 
can hardly be overestimated, 


to be 
ahOW long 


short distance 


ind yet this point is not always emphasized 
in the many treatises devoted to the art. A 
young woman who has won several swim 
ming races both bere and abroad attributes 


much of her sucevss to her superiority over 
her the matter of ** wind,” 
to use the technical athletic term She is a 
and consequently has had the advan 
of a thorough training in the science of 
breathing. By practice she has en 
abled herse!f to walk twoand one-half blocks 
in the interval from inhalation to an 
other Swimming under water is of course 
easy to her, one breath sufficing to carry her 
a beneath the surface 
In a long race she makes it a practice to 
drop under about every forty strokes, swim 
six or seven and rise to the surface again 
This increases her speed materially, on ac- 
count of the slight resistance offered to the 
body when it is entirely submerged in water 
When on the surface she follows the rule of 
Wl good in allowing herself to 


competitors in 


singer 
tage 


correct 


one 


msiderable distance 


y swimmers 
sink as low as possible, shoulders, chin, and 
mouth well under, the nostrils being just far 


enough out to enable her to breathe 


It is said that a drowning person always 
rises twice after sinking, but that when the 
body goes down for the third time, it remains 
under. This is usually the air is 
soon exhausted from the lungs, or they be 
come filled with water taken in in convulsive 
terrified victim. If one could 
of mind enough to take 
a deep breath upon each rise to the surface, 
and refrain from inhaling while under water, 
there reason why he should not 
come up any number of times. This would 


because 


gasps by he 


but have presence 


seems no 


illow greater opportunity of being rescued 
The difficulty, however, is that very few | 
people who are not swimmers are able to 


keep their senses about them under such cir- 
cumstances, and even if they knew the prop 
er thing to do, would be likely to forget it in 


their fright 
Whatever the stroke adopted, it should be 
long and even Choppy ” movements are 


avoided in swimming as in 
rowing, where it is conceded that they are 
fate The longer one can remain 
extended after striking out, the greater the 
power and the less the effort. The overhand 
atroke most of the 
fustest racing men, is difficult for a woman, 
unless she is very slight and has strong chest 
muscles. The breast stroke is the one with 
which women can usually make the best 
There is a sort of splashing side 
in which first one arm and then the 
other is thrown out of water, the body alter 
nately turning from side to side with the 
movement, but it is fatiguing, and is useful 
principally as a change from the regular 
method 

A recent writer on the subject lays great 
stress upon the value of swimming on the 
back, the knowledge of which, he says, is of 
primary importance in saving life, and he 


ws much to be 


Lo success 


wick which is used by 


tisne 


stroke 


thinks it is not so generally understood as | 


the other methods. There is no reason why 
it should not be, for any one who can swim 
at all can learn this also very readily It 
seems to me really easier to swim while lying 
on the back than in any other position, for 
the reason that the body is more buoyant 
and is kept afloat with less effort. 


MiSs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has beew used for over fifty years by millions of 
motvers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It guother the child, softens the gums, allays 


all pain, cores wind colic, and je the best remedy for 
diarrhea feild by draggiete in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ade,) 


A POUND OF FACTS 
le worth oceans of theories. More infants are euc- 
cesefally raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
deneed Milk than upon any other food. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to N. Y. Condensed Milk Cu., N. ¥.—{ Ade. 
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Miss Howland Ford, of the Morris County 
Golf Club, has proved herself easily the best 
woman player in that association. She has 

| twice won the Miss Nina Howland cup, which 
is competed for semiannually, and.if she is 
successful again next fall the trophy will 
become her personal property. Her shots 
are. steady; for her d 
long, are usually good in direction, and her 
putting careful and well calculated. In the 
Fourth-of-July handicap tournament Miss 
Ford did not win, because she was the only 
one who played from scratch. Her actual 
score was six strokes better than the best 
of the others, but the liberal handicaps al- 
lowed were too great for her to overcome. 
A noticeable fact, and one which seems to 
be generally admitted at the Morris County 
Club, is that the masculine members excel 
in long driving, where a powerful swing and 
considerable strength are required, while the 
women’s accuracy and more delicate touch 
make them superior on the putting green. 
Heretofore all tournaments for women at 
| this club have consisted of two rounds of 
the old seven-hole course, which is pretty, 
but not very difficult. It is altogether prob- 
able that the next one will be held on the 
new eighteen-hole links which was laid out 
last spring by Willie Park, Jun. It has been 
tried by many of the women, and the better 
players much prefer it, not in the least ob- 
jecting to its length of three miles. 
What is called ‘‘heady” tennis, in the 
vernacular of that game, was a distinguish- 
ing feature of the play of Miss Juliette At- 
kinson, the winner of the Women’s Cham- 
pionship of the United States at Philadel- 
phia recently. She calculated accurately, 
and placed the ball with great regularity In 
the most exposed parts of her opponent’s 
territory. Friday, the day of the finals, 
brought out the fastest play, for Miss Hell- 
| wig, the champion of last year, was certainly 
| not in her best form on Saturday, when called 

upon to defend her claim to the title. She 
| was nervous, seemed to foresee defeat, and 
did not adhere closely to her usually excel- 
lent game. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum, orany otheradulterant 

40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 








rives, if not always, 





It is interesting to note the difference be- 
tween the practice and tournament work of 
the various players. Miss Atkinson, for ex- 
ample, often loses practice games. frequent- 
ly being beaten by opponents of far inferior 
ability. She has no particular interest in 
the result, and devotes her attention more to 
trying shots and experimenting with differ- 
ent methods of play. But in an important 
match the difficulties encountered and the 
spirit of competition put her on her mettle, 
and she is at her best when that is most re- 
quired, On the other hand, there are many 
who exhibit great skill in practice, and then 
“go all to pieces” ata critical time, the very 
importance of the occasion unnerving them 
completely. 

Another point in Miss Atkinson's favor 
was that the games were played on grass 
courts, which she prefers to any others. The 
balls do not bound so high as they do on 
dirt, and as she is very short, this is of great 
advantage in enabling her to reach them. 

A. K. Braryerp. 
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(uticura 


The only speedy, per t,and ical cure 
for torturing, disfiguring eczema, and every species 
of itching and burning skin and scalp diseases 

Bold taroughout the id, and especial! Fogtish 
American ch ry7 in Ail ccatinental cities. ritish /i-- 

. Newsery is -t., \e 
Deve & Curu Coar., Sole 1 “Boston, ~BA — 
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Sold everywhere, or write to 
PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 39 Leonard Street, N.Y. 


DE PONT’S ZOLENE 


For brightening the complexion. Harm- 
lesa, natural, and refined, 25e, Any drag- 
| gist will eupply it, or sent on receipt of 
| 25e. Circular free 
DUEL CHEMICAL WORKS, 389 4th Ave., New York. 





Keep 


and after a day’s out- 


it in Min ing on the water, use 











TALCUM TOILET POWDER for 


SaON BARN 


Send us your address on a postal and we will send you 
FREE sample. It's approved by the Highest Medical Au- 
thorities as a Perfect Sanatory Toilet Preparation for 
infants and adults. Delightful after shaving. 

Positively relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, 
Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan; makes the 
skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. 

Sold by Druggist 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


MENNEN’S BORATED 
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or mailed for 25 vents. (Name this paper.) j 











It is important to 
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“ranc’ 


On White China. 





Haviland China 


buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


govilan de Co 


Limoges : 


On Decorated China. 











Vow. XXVIIL., No 20. 


We're proud to know that 
thousands of women are every 
day saying : 

“ Jalways put 





that they last as 
long as the skirt. 


A set ofthe *'S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the iatest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamp. 
The 5S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 





**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Absorbs Like a 


+ \ME 


Dress Shield - 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 
Amolin Powder “x. 2:ss° 3c 
and similar toilet uses. 
(A new coal tar product.) 
Contains NO Talcum, 


NO Carbolic Acid, NO Perfume. 


The only odorless healthful, harmless and positive 
TOILET DEODORANT 
Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 


Shieiu.s and powder at al! notion counters. 
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. : = fee "7 All druggists 
cep the powder. Sam xo § 
sailes Ge Pp powder or pair of Shields 


) Naw YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N. Y. 


MEMOIRS 
OF BARRAS 


Member of the Directorate. Ed- 
ited, with a General Introduction, 
Prefaces, and Appendices, by 
GEORGE DuRUY. Translated. 
With Seven Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, Two Fac-similes, and 
‘Two Plans. To be completed in 
Four Volumes. Now Ready: 
Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and 
the Revolution. Vol. II. The 
Directorate up to the 18th Fruc- 
tidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $3 75 per volume. 











These Memoirs are undoubtedly of 
great historical value. Barras had a sharp 
eye as wellasasharppen. He was in the 
midst of it all, lived through the Terror 
in constant danger of the guillotine, and 
saw the sordid inside of the great up- 
heaval that ushered in the régime mo- 
derne.—Critic, N. Y. 

The most important and interesting 
pieces of Napoleonic literature ever given 
to English-speaking readers. They are 
written from a standpoint of the closest 
intimacy with the personages described. 
—Boston Traveller. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EW™ For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, 
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Hand-made 
Dresses, 





At the International Yacht 


Race our 
oe Af Vantine’s Turkish Slippers— 
“Defender MN? 2h the ideal footwear—comfortable, 


stylish, durable. 
will protect Made of the finest Turkish 


America’s _Ay) a ae Leather; bullion embroidered, 
Cun, while Cg —— with handsome silk pompons. 
Ps a . i : Red, Yellow, Black, Brown. 

s |: _— — Ladies’, Regular Grade, Sizes 1105, . . 55¢.per pair. 

ibr Cc ‘ ‘ Ladies’ Plain Lined, Extra Finish, Sizes 1106, 85c.° 

“i Children's, Embroidered, Sizes 1003,. . 300° “ 

—— 2 & = " “ gas, . ae“ 
price ry the machine gt y B-H hamois : By mail, free of postage (United States and 
from 68¢, to $1.00, which have had such a large } - Canada), for above prices; stamps, registered let- 
sale. ter, money-order A. A.VANTINE & ©Ov., 


will hold } less => t om 877 and 679 Broadway, New York. 
against damage by the 


BEST & COb0-62 West damp sea air our ladies’ 


puffed sleeves and skirts. . « SL p) 
23d Str eet, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS =. ts MN 
or you may get a cheap substitute that will require ° ° 
New York taking out after the dress is worn. Fibre Chamois 


j : ba See that what you buy is stamped with letters like this "sg ; 
, . . * The New Way of W H VY H Al RC LOT H wh 
rales HOSIERY 


fae IS THE 





of design and exquisite needle- 
work so appropriate for baby, 
only possible where every stitch 
fs taken by hand. Sizes 6 mos. 
to 2 years, By mail, postage 
paid, 5 cents extra. 


We make the same style 


tn long Slips for Infants 
at same price. 


Illustrated catalogue showing the advantages of pur 
Fon FE children’ 2 clothing where their outfitting is 
the sent loany address for lc. postage 

















No Stitching. 
THE 


Fi alaBadenttereatiene Standard Interlining. Bicycle’ Jackets 


Ladies’ Knit 


Shields. he shields are held firmly 


in place and can be instantly removed 
for laundering garment Invaluable 
for shirt waists and light dresses. 


** Bureka’’ Shicids are made to fit the pockets. 
WHERE TO BUY THEM. 


Men’s Golf Hose 


It ts the coolest lining made. 











nee wean ant: It ts the strongest lining made. Pp oe lA 
cheese, Basen, It is not affected by dampness. ‘ Droadevar Alia st. 
Lord & Taylor, Ehrich Bros., F 
H. O'Neill & Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, . Z 
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BOSTON: : ee 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., mune & Bean, tt will not break or crush. 
Gross & Strauss, ouston é enderson ce 7 
, ——— —— /t can be made into a separate skirt. ; The New M anh attan 
ohn Wanamaker, Philadelphia, . . ae e , . ; 
Woodward & Lathrop, Washingion, | For sleeves and skirts it ts beyond a ts Moh Skirt 
t e os., Bal ore, . . : 
Sarthall Field & Co. Chicago, comparison. Cuanuas E. Penvean, Agent. 0 air 
Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo., | 












Thompson & Kelly, Nashville, Tenn., | ; p 3 iS Bi di g 
Hunter, Glenn & Hunter, Detroit, Mich., Although its first cost may be a little more than substitutes, its ACTUAL I I 

b Co., Milwaukee, W , aa “IE _— T Cc “TE , 
fosephy Hiaene & Co. Pittsburg, Pa VALUE makes it the CHEAPEST and MOST SATISFACTORY. 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
meets We guarantee the Weft of our make to be ALL hair. Shrunk and 


BOTT & C0, Sole Mire, ROC ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 


L. F. ABBOTT & CO., Sole Mirs., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Allandsome Figure; By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


W. B. CORSETS 


are cut in such a . e 

manner that they The Princess Aline 

ive a graceful ap- ‘ * i 

earance to almost Illustrated by CHartes Dana Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
any kind of figure, AR . 
reducing remarka- mental, $1 25. 


bly the apparent size BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
of the waist with- 








Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 


iy Out undue pressure. Van Bibber, and Others. Mlustrated. Post 8vo, | The Rulers of the Mediterranean. 
Short, Long, » 


Extra Long, 
Extremely Long { 
Waist, 4, 5 and 64 

Hook Clasps, 


$1 to $5 


Illustrated 


Cloth, $1 00 ; Paper, 60 cents. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2s. WATER SPOTS 
Our English Cousins. Illustrated. © Post 8vo, | The West from a Car-Window. Illustrated 
Cloth, $1 25. ; Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. gs MUD SPOTS 
The Exiles, and Other Stories. lllustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. SALT-WATER SPOTS 
Per pair. % ae ON YOUR DRESS 
samisraction . CORSETS 


pate es gaia By L AURENCE HUTTON Avoid this annoyance by buying only dress 


goods stamped 
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Best Sateens. BY THE SAME AUTHOR: ton Be sB vr PO Ate : 
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end Deeb.” ‘ Literary Landmarks of London. $1 75. Portraits in Plaster. $6 oo. 
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y ° Curiosities of the American Stage. $2 50. Edwin Booth. 50 cents. HARPER ) PERIODICALS 
For sale by first-class retail- . 

ers, or sent postpaid on receipt 

of price. Twenty different Per Year: 

8 ae. and waists. Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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DIPLOMATIC 


PR A REMARK LAST NIG 
WaA® THAT? 


» THAT HE REALIZED NOW 


MY REWARD 


»-shore; "twas a lovely July 


ne gayly, and the moon was 


mllroom, and I danced the two- 
sald, ** ¥e dance the 


men 
I know 


very best of all the 


I walked npon > 
that fair ma 
And told her nad f loved her, that my love would 

never fade 
And she, she emiled so eweetly that I knew that she 
wae mine. 
lt needed not 
benign 


eaffron, wave-beat sands with 


her “ yes” to prove my blessing so 


I bought a ring—a beauty—'twas a -brilliant soli 
taire; 
It dazzled 
pare 
It cost, two 
Biffany, 
And when sh« 


ecstasy 


all beholders; ‘twas indeed beyond com- 


hundred dollara, and it came from 


put it on she seemed o’ercome with 


We drove toge‘her, 
and storm; 
We strolled at eve when it was cool,at noon when 
it was warm 
I bought her books and roses, 
dance, 
told’ her that my 
emiling glance. 


walked together, braved the sea 


and I took her to the 


And best reward was just 


And all went well 

came 
knew, 

low # nam 

Bat when she introd 
awful day, 

Seid she to me, “ 
flancé 


until one night another fellow 


and do not wish 


iced him, when we 


I want you, George, to know my 


“And in th 
whi De 

One of the you have ‘been so very good to me 

You've helped me while away the long dull hours at 

the shore, 

e poor old Jack was tolling in the city at the 

store [" 


fall, when we are wed, I hope that you 


ushers; 


Wh 


CENTRAL PARK IN 


THAT MEN WERE MADE A LITTLE LOWER 


one 


to know, that fel-; 


met that? 


HT WHICH SHOWED THAT UE BELIEVED IN THE NEW WOMAN.” 


THAN TUE ANGELS.” 


DID ALL HE COULD. 


A number of years ago an elderly couple adopted a 
youth, and early began to instruct him in the “ way in 
whfch he should walk,” and particularly the necessity 
of being a regular and attentive attendant at charch. 
For several Sundays the pastor had remonetrated with 
the male portion. of the congregation on account of 
the habit in which they indulged of going to sleep 
during the sermon. He pointed out to them the bad 
example they gave to the younger members of the 
church, to say nothing of the disrespect they showed 
to the service and preacher, and he earnestly urged 
them all to assist him in remedying thestate of affairs. 
One of his most attentive listeners was our young 
friend, and he decided to do what he could to help. 

The following Sunday he appeared at charch with 
a rather solemn but determined countenance. After 
the usual order of service the pastor announced his 
text, and proceeded with his sermon.’ About ten min- 
utes had elapsed when the regular Sunday snoring be- 
gan, and the heads of several of the deacons and elders 
began to “‘bob.”, Suddenly our youngefriend arose 
on the seat of-the pew, and, with a dexterons throw, 
hit the nearest sleeper on the head with a green apple. » 

Of course the congregation was greatly excited ; the 
pastor stopped’ ehdrt_ in bis sermon; but-our young 
friend was equal to the emergency, and shouted out 
at the top of his voice, “ You go on with your sermon, 
Mr. Preacher; I'll keep "em awake !" 


the wolf from the 


—————.__—_— 
“TI have Barr trouble keeping 


door,” said 

*Hamph !" said the inventive genina, “I'd never 
try to. df a wolf came to my door I'd kill him and eat 
him, using his skin for ah overcoat.” 

—-7(“~— 

* How are your boys doing, Mr. West ?” 

“One of ’em's doin’ bad, and the other's makin’ a 
fortune.” 

“So? Well, as I remember them, it is easy to tell 
which is making the fortune. George always was a 
hard-working, serious-minded fellow; but John was 
ofa flippant turn. 

** Waal, it’s worked out kind o’ queer. George went 
into the ministry, and can’t collect a cent o' salary, bat 
that there John, he sella those nonsensical idees o’ his 
to the papers for about a hundred a week !” 

——— 
“ Willie, what are you doing out there in the dirt?” 
*T have just planted a chicken to make an egg-plant 
grow. 


arrows, 


AN INFERENCE. 


of some 

moe with ty. children in the : See . 
residence, where » to pleasan 
stories. During a ras Bas illness -one of: his srrd 
friends, a little aa of six or séver’ summerfs, 
pay her respects, She found him alone, and was greatly 
——- to learn, on inquiry, that he had no wife. 

was much distressed at his forlorn condition, 
and with a sad countenance she left his apartments 
and hastened to her mother, to whom she exclaimed, 
in tones of sympathetic emotion : ‘‘ Mamma, Mr. 2 
has no wife, aud he. says he never had one. He must 
have been born so.” 

me 


Pleasing editorial candor is om in the follow- 
ing extract from a eekly It 
also indicates an edvence in political y eameurliy and re- 
gard for pled; 

“We dws to retract the charge made last week in 
The Armored Cruiser, that Major Starkwright — 
never known to keep a p The 
minded the gentleman that ina speech during the last 
campaign he promised to kick. us down stairs, and, 
coming up to our office, he redeemed his promise. In 
fact, he not only kicked us down stairs, but h’isted us 
half-way back up as well; and we veri) 
he not run out of breath, ‘that he would have kicked 
us over the roof. We regret having done Major 8. 
an injustice,and cheerfully print this acknowledgment. 
The major is a man of his word, po! lished and scholar- 
ly, and can kick like a brindled ox.” 


——— 








believe, had 


“Who is the best bicycle agent in your town?” 
“1 don’t know, but I think Dr. Pellet must be. 
recommends bicycle-riding to all his patients,” 
——— 
**What game have you to-day ?” he asked, as he en- 
tered the Western café. 
“ Dice and poker,” said the waiter. 


He 


a 


“ This is a hot summer,” 
Wilton sat on the piazza. 

“Yes,” said Wilton, with a nod at Mrs, Wilton 
mounting her bicycle out on the driveway—* yes 
but if Mrs. W ilton doesn't take care, | think we shal 
have an early fall.” 


sald Jiggies, as he and Mr. 


——————>_— 

“ Haven't you any Tobasco ?” 
Pet a but I have a magnifying glass. Yon can sit 
1 the sun and burn a hole in your tongue with that.” 


“Mary,” said Mrs. Hame to her Irish domestic, 
“take this tape-line and measure the width of your 
room.” Iam going to give you a new carpet.” 

In a few mome: nts Mary called, “ Mrs, Hame!” 

“ Yes, Mary.” 

**T can’t measure it.” 

“Why not?” 

* The tape-line isn’t long enough !" 


= 2. 1. 
= 


IMPRESSION OF AN “IMPRESSIONISTE.” 


I saw her in the season of my summer saunters; 
Hung liamply o’er her easel, garbed in garments queer 


—_, the moist conflicting colors bespattered o'er 

her gown, 

‘Twas plain she'd “set” her “palette,” and after- 
wards sat down! 

And she painted, oh! 
air— 

Such deflances of Nature as very few would dare. 

Grass, for instance, of so strange and indigestible a 


she painted—right out in open 


hue 
That passing horses sickened, and the cows had colic 


Or r~ and grewsome “ studies” in impressionistic 
style 

Of some suburban maiden with a very simple smile. 

And “ realistic” séuscapes, done so nantic nally true, 

You grew nauseated, really, when they “hove” into 
your view. 

And lastly, and most impiously, this artless one 
would paint 

High Heaven in such colors they would scare away 
a saint, 

No, not» till she’d exhausted daylight, models, pa- 
tience—all ! 

Would this profligate in pigments turn.her terrors 
to the wall. 

Rosaure M. Jonna. 














A DECORATIVE TAILPIECE. 


A* DEFECT IN HIS MAKE-UP. 


On the 22d of last February little Ike and his brother 
Morton were taken to a celebration of Washington's 
birthday, and were so interested in the event and its 
cause that their father gave them quite a history of 
the man and hero, especially emphasizing that portion 
relating to the perfect veracity of the Father of his 
Country for the benefit of Ike, who was somewhat 
given to andue stretches of the imagination, and 
would probably have laid the entire blame of the de- 
struction of the famous cherry-tree on his brother 
Morton, had the incident occurred in his own experi- 
ence. 

** Remember, boys, that one of the noblest traits in 
the character of thi’ great and good man was his per- 
fect truthfulness,” said the father, in an impressive 
conclusion. “ He could not tell a lie!” 

Ike looked soberly at his father for a few seconds, 
and then wonderingly asked, “ Pa, what was the matter 
with him ?” 

a 


Racoro Revuen, “It's dis yere imported pauper 
labor dat’s ruinin’ all onr prospects.” 

Tatrenep Timmy. “Sure nuff! Dese Earopean no- 
blemen are comin’ over here and snatchin’ the pick of 
our "Merican girls!” 


1896, SHOULD THE BICYCLE CRAZE CONTINUE. 


FRIENDLY ADVICE 


“Till tell you one thing,” said the man who had 
bought a dozen lawn ties, a pair of suspenders, and 
two collars, “if what I saw in the paper to-day abont 
this concern ain't true, you'd better contradict it right 
aw “yy becanse it will do you lots of burt.” 

Vhat paper was that?” sald the proprietor, who 
chanced to be waiting on the man bhimectt. 

“Twas in the Tribune, re I believe 
papers had the same story, supposed you'd seen it.” 

“Why, no; I haven't; ‘alan t know anything about 
it. “What can they have to say about us? I'd like to 


know.” 
Ldon't 


two other 


“Well, you'd better get a paper and read it. 
know as there’s anything in the story, but I do say 
that if it ain't trae, you can’t be too quick about set- 
“fd, Geors right.” 

George!” said the proprietor, with some heat, 
“that sort of business has al! the ear marks of the 
work of one of my nice competitors, and if I find he's 
had a hand in it, I'll make him sweat, ef it Jakes— 
Who's got a Tribune? Say, who's— ‘Cash, run out 
wee! yh me a Tribune. Never mind, I have one in my 


pocket 
, He spread out the paper and glanced rapidly through 
the es, 

here 'tis,”’ said the stranger, ** right there on the 
third page, top o° the fourth column." 

“That! Why, that’s our regular ad.” 

“Yes; you say in it that you've jost got in a lot of 
fine wash ties. Now, I don’t say you haven't, but I do 
say that 7¢ it ain’t true, and people come here and get 
ny iv'll do you hurt.” 

hat in the name of common-sense—” 

The man walked leisurely out and became lost in the 
crowd, and the proprietor took a few tnrne across the 
floor, Then he stopped as if struck with a new 
thought. 

“Did he pay for those things?” he inquired. 

“ He didn’t pay me,” said the clerk, 

hee 

Conate. “I don't think the landlord of the Ocean 
Bar House liked what | said te him before I went in 
bathing.” 

Strons. ‘‘ What was that ?” 

Couste. “I asked him if there were any other 
sharks around.” 

“ Why was Mr. Pestle so cool to Mr. Wheeler? I 
thonght they were great friends.” 

**So they were; but Mr. Wheeler has lately become a 
bicycle agent, and Mr. Pestle insists that he has ruined 
his basiness.” 

‘Why, is Mr. Pestle also a bicycle agent 7” 

“No; he is a druggist.’ 

22 

After a deep study of the question, we are prepared 
to state positively that the best way for suburbanites 

ge of tramps is‘to fill the front yard with rattle- 
snakes and move to the city. 


—_ 

Mr. M——. was at a mountain resort for bis health, 
and needed the attention of a physician, but knowing 
no one, conenited the clerk of the hotel, who was re- 

lendent in the traditional diamond stud—the ‘- 
ling insignia of his high office. He cpdeansadiagiy 

recommended Dr. Blank. 

“Is he an allopath,or homeopath ?” asked Mr.M——. 

“Oh,” sald the elegant clerk, with a wave of his 
jewelled hand, “ he practises here at home, and outside 
too.” e 

“Wi "said the land agent, addressing an audi- 
“ence of ble purchasers—“ where else on “the face 
of the globe will rr find in one place copper, tin, iron, 

emp, grain game—”-and a voice from*the 


cotton, hemp, 
crowd replied, “ In the pocket of my youngest eon.” 











SUPPLEMENT 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
jae is a certain ethical quality in the 

unwritten social law which enjoins that 
whatever sufferings and discomforts a per- 
son may undergo in private, he is to bear 
himself in public as if good fortune was ac 
companying him everywhere, and as if all his 
serenity and composure came from that de- 
lightful invisible presence. Were it held to 
be a laudable thing to turn the seamy side 
of our circumstances outward, there would 
be an end to self-restraint, and the vials of 
individual discontent would pour forth an 
unending stream of misery. But we are 
taught from our earliest years to turn the 
best side out, that the world is not interested 
in our woes, and that if we would please we 
must be cheerful. In this way we gain a 
consideration and sympathy that we would 
fail to obtain by mere complaints. 

Every one loves an optimist, and although 
he may have to bear to be laughed at some 
times, the laughter is good-humored and en 
couraging ; but when dignity and a certain 
decorous gravity are joined with optimism 
the individual may be sure of respect as well 
as of regard. But levity is as contemptible 
as gloom, and a person is required, not to be 
ignorant of the true conditions of life, but 
to be able to bring good out of evil, and by 
his own energy and courage to wrest victory 
from the talons of defeat 

So the keeping up a brave appearance 
implies that behind it is a stanch heart and 
enterprising spirit, which will not easily yield 
before difficulties, and whether the object be 
to preserve one’s business credit, to maintain 
one’s position in society, or to live up to a 
reputation for character, the worthiness of 
the effort is appreciated by the good public. 
But the love of approbation, which is at the 
root of all these efforts, may become so over 
weening as to lead to positive dissimulation, 
and suggest secret little aéts of meanness in 
order to maintain an outward show 

Times of commercial adversity bring out 
the true or false ring of character. When 
necessity drives the prosperous class to lessen 
the scale of expenditure by giving up super- 
fluities, men and women reveal the tone of 
their minds by what they consider superflu 
ities. The wealthy man who economizes in 
his charities confesses himself deficient in 
that true feeling of sympathy which realizes 
that the greatest need of the poor is when 
times are hard for the rich. The woman 
who prefers to discharge one of her servants 
to dispensing with the elegancies of her toi 
let betrays her hand-hearted vanity; and all 
of us who cut off our intellectual enjoyments 


in order that the luxuries of our table shall | 


continue undiminished cut the ground of 
culture and tefinement from under our own 
feet and lower ourselves to the plane of a 
merely animal intelligence 

The virtue that lies in keeping up appear- 
ances depends entirely upon the sort of ap 
pearance we aim to keepup. It is right that 
everything that ministers to the higher needs 
of our nature should be preserved; that we 
should cling to the social position which we 
have gained by honorable effort; that neither 
our pleasant homes nor essential comforts 
nor those things which involve the welfare 
of those persons dependent upon us should 
be sacrificed readily or early. But it is not 
indicative of good hearts or sound judgment 
to substitute false outward show for real 
self-reliance, and to pretend to be able to 
keep hold of things which are costing us our 
life's blood. If the world approves winning 
qualities and the desire to please, it despises 
those who cringe. When we have set our 
selves a high standard it matters very little, 
in the long-run, whether it is the popular 
standard or not. If we live up to it we shall 
finally get the credit for right intentions, 
even if there be temporary disapprobation, 
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At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 


Ti ProoTer & Gamace Co., Ow'n. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 


Extract « BEEF, 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, It’s the 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


~ Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 
Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


An invaluable companion in the woods." — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 


‘It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
its use is really delightful.”—Journal of Health, N. Y. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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LABLACHE FACE POWDER. 


@ THE purest and most perfect 
Face Powder that science and 
skill can produce. Makes the skin 
softand beautifuland removes Sun 
| burn, Tan, Freckles, and all shiny 
| appearance, Invisible on closest 
| inspection. Absolutely harmless. 
We invite chemical analysis and 
the closest search for injurious in 
gredients. It is used and indorsed 
by the most prominent society and 
professional ladies in Europe and 

| America. Insist upon having 


| Lablache Powder 


j 


we 1. TOILET 
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POWDERS. 


or risk the consequences produced 
by cheap powders 


rhe following letter from- Miss. Ellen Vockey, the Eminent Artist, is a specimen of 
thousands which-we have received testifying to the Purity and Quality of Lablache 
Face Powder : 


Mr. Ben. Levy, Boston. Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir,—I am always complimented upon my perfect complexion. I use 
nothing but your “ Lablache Face Powder.” JI have used it Jor the last five 
years, and find tt incomparable for softening and whitening the skin. It was 
a pleasure for me to recommend it, and I will do so in the future. 

1 remain, yours truly, ELLEN VOCKEY. 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, 50 cents per box. 
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Out of Malt and Hops 
Comes the greatest grain 
Strength. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S 


-ubiune 


react MARK 


is a highly concentrated liquid 
extract of malt and hops. 
Nutritious and strengthening. 
An unequalled, palatable table 


tonic. 


To be had at all 
Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
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Refreshing coolness and soft beauty im- 
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commends it to all jes. 2 
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APTIVE SWEETS 
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FLO ATER. 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET ANDO BATH. | 
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in 12 Exquisite Odors. 


The latest and best product of 
the world-famous German par- 
fumeur, 


WM. RIEGER 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
igh-priced because these del. 

te odors cannot be produced 
cheaply, but their lasting qual- 
ities make them most econom- 
ical for refined users. 


Ask for it at all first-class drug 
and dry goods stores. 


MARSHALL PIELD & CO. 
Sole Agents 
Chicago, Ills. 


Use Wm. Rieger's Transparent Crystal Soap. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HAKPER'S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR........... : * 
HARPER'S ROUND TABLE..... » 





lontage Free, $4 00 

“ 40 

400 

20 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 

tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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“HARFORD AND THE MILLER PARTY WERE WATCHING THE GAME WITH INTENSE INTEREST.” 


OUT OF TOWN. 


VIL—THUE LAWN-TENNIS MATCH. 


'TARLING was all agog over the prospects of a tennis 
\) match in which some of the third-rate players in one of 
the first-class matches had promised to compete. Miller, 
with ill-suppressed excitement, had confided to Bolles, the 
insurance man, that Gerrish—Gerrish, you know, who was 
runner-up at the Willowdale tournament—had entered 
his name, and there was a prospect that they might get 
Hoag, the Western crack, although this was doubtful, as 
Hoag might have to get back to Lake Winnetonka for 
the all comers. In any event, they were syre of Mere 
dith, Ackerman, Smith, Sproull of Fall River, young 
McNaught.etc. Miller said he didn’t believe that any place 
outside of Newport or Tuxedo could show up any such 
list of names as that. Bolles, who was vice-president and 
general manager of the Mapleside Playground Sodality, 
where the matches were to be played, rushed off to com- 
municate the news to the editor of the Clarion, and soon 
all Starling was alive with enthusiasm, from Centre Street 
to Locust Row. Harford had been invited to spend the 
night at the Millers’ and go to the match, and perhaps for 
the twentieth time he resolved to ask the fateful question 
which should make or mar his destinies. 

It was a beautiful September afternoon, and Harford 
was hoping that he would have a chance for a quiet walk 
with Miss Mary to the grounds, which were about a mile 
and a half distant. He walked slowly up and down the 
piazza, trying to calm himself, while Miller was bustling 
about, making hurried trips to the stable, and wrangling 
with the coachman as to whether the stable clock was not 
two minutes fast by railroad time. Mrs, Miller moved 
calmly about among a throng of shouting children, each 
one clamoring to sit up in front with John or to hold the 
whip. When they were at last sorted out and seated in 
the carriage, Miss Mary appeared at the door, smiling, and 
buttoning her glove, and exclaiming on the beauty of the 
day—so perfect for a long brisk walk, At this point Har- 
ford was appalled by a wail from the children in the car- 
riage: “Ob, I want to walk with Aunt Mary! Ple-e-ense, 
mamma, can't 1 walk with Aunty Mary?” And after much 
discussion and arrangement and rearrangement it was 
finally decided ‘hat little Jack and Marian and one of the 
young cousins, Russell Burnham, should walk with Miss 
Mary and Harford. 

This usexpectedly hever-ceasing turn in affairs so dis- 
concerted Harford for a time that he could neither think 
nor speak; but after a little, under the influence of the 
cool clear air and Miss Mary's dancing eyes and brilliant 
color, his good spirits began to return, and he found him- 
self good-humoredly answering the questions of the chil 
dren, who hung about his coat tails or walked backwards 
directly in front of him, anxious to catch every word of 
the conversation. 

“Were you strong when you were at college, Mr. Har- 
ford?” 


Oh, he didn’t remember that he was especially strong; 
s0-so—about the average. 

“ What was the last record for high jumping?” 

Harford hazarded a guess, but was immediately floored 
by young Russell Burnham, who gave the correct figures 
within a fraction of an inch. 


‘“* Did you ever play ball any?” Now this was rather a 





“LEIGH MOVED SLOWLY AWAY, AND LIT AN 
AL RASCHID CIGARETTE.” 
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tender point with Harford, and he launched out into a 
protracted tale, which, it must be confessed, was rather 
tedious, as to how he had been left off the university 
nine because the captain wanted to put one of his own 
friends in, and the man had never made a very brilliant 
record, and he thought afterwards that the captain had 
always regretted it; but since then he and the captain had 
been very good friends, and perhaps the captain should 
not be blamed for his share in the matter, etc. 

The children, after listening with rapt interest to this 
thrilling narrative, unanimously expressed a desire that 
Harford should throw a tennis ball for them—‘‘like you 
used to throw from centre field into home.” Now here 
was an opening, Harford thonght, for his declaration to 
Miss Mary. He must be brief and concise, and she must 
be quick of response, but why not make a try for it? So, 
taking the tennis ball, he hurled it with all his strength 
and skill over the fences into a distant field, and then 
started all the children running after it. Miss Mary 
laughed, and urged them on in the race. Now, thought 
Harford, now is my time, if I can only think how to tell 
her. 

** Have you ever seen Gerrish play?” asked Miss Mary. 

“ Er~yes,” he dnswered, huskily, ‘‘ Er—Miss Mary, I 
often—” 

**T never saw anything so graceful as those backhand 
drives of his down the side of the court. Isn't it wonder- 
ful the way he does it?” 

“ Yes, very; but I was just thinking, Miss Mary—I 
have been hoping—” 

And at this juncture there was a sharp ringing of a 
bicycle bell just behind them, and turning about, they 
saw De Vinney, bent over like an attenuated wasp, and 
ploughing away on the pedals with dismal earnestness. 
And then the children joined them again, laughing and 
panting, and Harford had to give it up; but he fancied he 
saw a changed expression in Miss Mary’s eyes as she 
glanced toward him, and it made him cheerfully buoyant 
for the rest of the day, in spite of De Vinney’s unwelcome 
companionship: 

‘“*Good-afternoon, Miss Mary. Mr. Harford, rood-day,” 
said De Vinney, moving slowly along beside them. 
‘Elegant afternoon for the tournament, and a great day 
for Starling. Lyndhurst’s been trying to get those first- 
class players every day for the last two weeks, but they 
ain’t in it,as the feller says—they ain't in it with Star- 
ling. Biggest crowd, I guess, they ever had on the Sodal- 
ity grounds. I counted ‘seventeen strangers myself that 
came up on the 2.04, and Brisbane's just gone back for 
his sixth load. Tennis-player yourself, Mr. Harford ?” 
Harford admitted that he took up a racquet once in a 
while, and Miss Mary added: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Harford is a 
beautiful player. IT am quite sure he would be among 


_ the first at Newport if he ever had time to practise.” 


‘© Well, it must be a scientific pastime, but it is one in 
which I have never had leisure to participate,” said De 
Vinney, rather with the air of a Fourth-of-July oration. 
So they walked on and talked, and De Vinney entertained 
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them with a variety of local anecdotes, until they reached 
the tennis-ground, where all was bustle and excitement. 

It was a pretty place, with a good lawn, and a little club- 
house and stand at one end of the field, where were gath- 
ered together the good people of Starling, talking briskly, 
and congratulating one another on the attractiveness of 
their town as this or that celebrity drove up from the 
Lawn Club or from the various country places about the 
neighborhood. 

Miller and Bolles were here, there, and everywhere, 
making energetic but hopeless attempts to get the car- 
riages in aline heading south, and distributing programmes, 
comparing watches, and holding solemn conferences, 
which seldom seemed to result in effective action. 

Mr. T.8. Johnstone Leigh drove Miss Landon from the 
Lawn Club in a smart -looking trap, and succeeded in 
throwing Miller into a whirlwind of confusion ky direct- 
ing his groom to take the horses to a part of the field 
which Miller said should be kept clear in case of fire in 
the club-house. The engines never could get through, 
Miller explained, if that particular spot, were blocked. 
Miller argued for some time with the groom, who stolidly 
declined to stir, on the ground that ’e ’ad ’is herders, sir; 
and he was received by Leigh with a murmured ejacula- 
tion of ‘‘Oh, rot!” when he made an attempt to show 
him a type-written set of rules and regulations. Leigh 
declined to even glance at them, and without changing 
expression he moved slowly away, lit an Al Raschid cig- 
arette, and stood aloof and motionless, except when he 
took a lazy puff from the cigarette. He was presently 
joined by Billy Merriam, a sturdy, smooth-shaven, ruddy- 
cheeked young man, perfectly dressed, and a past master 
in the art of slang 

* Hullo, Leigh, old sport!” said Merriam. 
to be lost in a Staffordshire trance. 
you?” 

Leigh murmured something uncomplimentary about 
Miller, and then asked Merriam whether he would liquor. 
They went to the club-house, and Leigh ordered brandy 
and soda, while Merriam asked for a little plain goods 
and H,O. 

“What?” said he—“‘ don’t understand? Why, whiskey 
and water, of course; and make it light, because I’m at- 
tached to a party of fairies on the grounds, and I don't 
want to get too attractive before sunset. Well, English, 
here’s at you!” And Merriam took his tipple, and hur 
ried back to the games in time for the first round of the 
finals between Gerrish and young McNaught. 

In the mean time Harford and the Miller party had se- 
cured good places near the principal court, and were 
watching the game with intense interest. De Vinney 
hovered about, asking questions about the players, and 
cheering frequently at inopportune moments, as he ex 
plained, ‘“‘ for the honor of Starling, and to keep things 
moving.” 

Merriam whispered to Harford that if that jay in the 
bicycle suit didn’t take a fall out of himself the town 
militia would have to be called out, and Leigh would 
probably go back to England for good. 

The finals were intensely exciting, and when young 
McNaught pulled out the last game with a tremendous 
backhand stroke down the side line, even Leigh forgot 
himself for a moment, and gave a loud ‘‘ Whoo-00-hoop!” 
while Billy Merriam, who had won ten dollars on the 
result, executed a song-and-dance, as he described it, on 
the piazza of the club-house, and Uncle Chad shouted 
himself hoarse. After the games there was a wild rush 
for the stages and other vehicles, which Miller had gath- 
ered together in an inextricable mass at the lower end of 
the grounds. Miller rushed about from one to another, 
shouting directions from his type-written rules, and had 
several narrow escapes from being run over. In the con 
fusion Harford managed to draw Miss Marty away from 
the rest of the party, and walked home with her alone by 
a circuitous wooded path which he had discovered in his 
wandering about the place. He never knew exactly how 
it happened, but the next morning he floated into a tele 
graph office and wrote the following message to his friend 
Parker in Wyoming 

* Luckiest man in the world 


“You seem 
What's worryin’ 


Engaged to Miss M. B. 
BIL.” 
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WATCHING 


HOW CHINESE WOMEN DRESS THEIR 
HAIR. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


oe most rational, homelike thing about the women 
of China is the appearance of their hair; I had almost 
said, *‘is the way they dress their hair”; but that would 
not be correct. It is the appearance of their hair after it 
is dressed that is one of those reasonable, every-day fea- 
tures of Chinese life, like the Chinese beds and chairs and 
tables and houses, that cause the traveller to exclaim with 
surprise, ‘‘ Why, China is not half so topsy-turvy as Ja- 
pan!” To put it in a sentence, the women seem to 
comb their hair straight back from the brow and up from 
the neck into a queue, which they wind in a coil upon the 
back of the head. They leave a little ‘‘ bang” in front, 
just as women nearer at home used to do, and a fringe of 
short hair at the nape of the neck, but otherwise the Greek 
Slave herself does not ‘‘do” her hair more simply than 
they. And yet it was the hair of the women that seemed 
to me to be the most beautiful and artistic of that old 
empire's offerings. This was because it was always raven- 
black, always sleek and lustrous and smooth, and always 
beautifully adorned with jewelry—proving that in no ways 
that jewelry can be worn is it more effective than on the 

heads of women. 
I had almost said, I repeat, that it was the way they 


oes 


Feana 2. She«woe a 


THE GAME. 


dress their hair that seemed so simple. 
that was almost an accident I found out that there was 
nothing simple about it. It is true that I set out in a 
’ricksha upon a five-mile ride (and return) on purpose to 
learn the method, yet I only did that for the sake of thor- 
oughness, never dreaming how complicated was the pro 
cess that resulted in the apperently simple arrangement 
that had so pleased me. I went to a large and admirable 
mission school for the purpose. ‘As I entered its garden 
and strode under the palms and beside the gorgeous 
chrysanthemum blossoms I heard a song that carried me 
instantly back to America 


By an inspiration 


“Thus the farmer sows his seed, 
Thus the farmer sows his seed,” 


rang out upon the Chinese air in the flutelike voices of 
many little girls. They were human derelicts—little spars 
set adrift on the cruel tide of man’s aversion to a helpless 
and despised sex. They were the girl babies that had 
been abandoned or gladly given away by mothers who 
were ashamed to have borne them. And here they had 
been collected by the missionaries, and were being brought 
up as Christians and Americans. 

I disturbed the service or lesson to ask if a grown Chi 
nese woman might be sent down to dress her hair before 
me. It was a strange request, but no one found fault 
with it, for I was looked upon there and wherever I was 





CHINESE HAIR-DRESSING, WITH BANG AND SIDE 
ORNAMENTS. 


CHINESE MATRON AND CHILD. 
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CHINESE LADY* WITH EAGLE-FEATHER FAN. 





ikin to that character 
ws forever wanting to 
In another five minutes 
maiden of sixteen or 
the school-room, now 
the children, with a long flat box 
It would have been a certain 

to ask a China woman amid 
lings to do her hair, or any 

i presence ofan investigating 
She would have run giggling 
was young, or frowning if she 


omething 


was entering 


1 chair before a table 
wo »pened her box and began 

In the box I saw seven combs, 
ind something like a toothbrush 
The combs were of varying grades of coarse 
ness, from the biggest one, which had big 
ipart, to the smallest, which was 
un inch and a balf long, with the 
imaginable She combed each 
f ber hair with all these combs, begin 
with the biggest and ending with the 


finest, and the result was always the fineness 


rirl put 
She 


' sauce! 


teeth wiae 


not above 
finest teeth 


ress « 


ning 


and smoothness of silk and the metallic gloss | 


of the raven’s wing. She parted her hair in 
four places, so that it was separated in five 
three 
the fringe at the nape of the neck 


tresses were 


parts tresses, 


round of the crown and a parting in the back 
half-way down the back of her head. After 
he had 
rat great handful 
over her face 
the mck 

plait theirs 


Then she combed the 
snd plaited it as our 
Then she combed 
ress until it was all shining and 

while rounding it into a queue, 
plaited queue into it. Then she 

ck the top tress that had hung 

ec, and this also she blended with 
manipulating and shaping and 

ng it until it was as round as a length 
tied an inch of it with 
her head, and then brushed it 
ill over with what I called the slippery elm 
mixture, which made it hold its shape This 
r, and 


Sli 


end pipe 


ne close t 


does not dull the sheen of the ha 
loes not turn white when dry, When it was 
sll pasted she twisted it into a coil, but did 
this in such a way as to leave the inch of it 
that was bound with twine straight up and 
down and in the heart or middle of the coil 


paste 


rhrough and under that heart she puta queer | 
inches long, flat, and shaped | 


hair-pin, three 


ike a Ccanoeist 


s paddle that has a blade at 
wh end Thes } 
the sides of il and kept it all in place 
she nade the queue into a coil she put 
f ivory on her head, under the top 
lift it free of her crown. When her 
up she took out this stick 
wd left the hair above it loose. She 
did this so that she could pull some of it down 
ur to cover up those appendages 
It was s that the women did not look 
nearly well when their ears were exposed 
is When they were thus covered up 


Lhe cr 


hair was all dome 


ver each ¢ 


tr , 
runge 


Had 
she been a lady or a public singer she would 
have thereafter loaded her hair with jewels 
She might bave put three or four hair-pins 
in her coil, and several jewelled stick-pins in 
the side of it.. She most certainly would 
have covered each side of her head with 
jewels or with natural buds. Women in 
China spend thousands of dollars upon the 
shell-shaped side ornaments that they wear 
in their hair hese are put in with a sin 
gle pin, but are very large, and are made of 
many rows of small pearls and small jade 
stones in alternate lines 


Phat ended this girl’s performance 


who imitate the jewels with tiny white buds, 
the 
with the simallest green leaves to imitate the 
jude stones, follow a much more expensive 
the buds and leaves cost 
perhaps two dollars, and only last a day 


custom, because 
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} Sunlight | 
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drives into the background, like a dark shadow, 
that old bugbear “wash day,” and does 
work quickly, easily, perfectly. Use Santi t4 
Soap, and you will realize that “Sunlight” 
come into your life, 
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* FOOD*« 


FOR 


INVALIDS 
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And CONVALESCENTS; 
DELICATE, INFIRM and AGED Persons. 


For DYSPEPTIC, 





* 


PURE - DELICIOUS 
- NOURISHING 


For Nursing-Mothers, Infants and 


CHILDREN 


FOOD * 
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- SOLD EVERYWHERE. * 
Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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atifving the Complexion. 


or 
Temoves all Freckles, T 
4 rec ioe, Tan. 


Not cowering 
“ 





wee te 


Maid in 


TeMIv- 


and rest the com- 
ness. For sale at 
receipt of 500. Use 
HTH ot SOAP ole 
a 


ox 
TOLEDO, O. 








T A KISS of Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer Po 
the face benutifal. Send fe. stam 

ENKY TETLOW ,10th and Cherry St«., 
NGTO CYCLES are 


of excellence. Free 


wder make 
» for savuple 


a standard 
Catalogue 


EMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
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Pabst... 


Malt 
Extract 
There is substance to it. 
It is vivifying, 
Life producing: gives | 
Vim and bounce — 
It braces. 


The “*BEST”’ Tonic 
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3 Million, 134 Thousand, 9 Hun- 
dred and Thirty-four Packages 
sold in 1894, which made 15 
Million, 674 Thousand, 7 Hun- 
dred and Thirty-five Gallons of 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


or 313 Million, 494 Thousand, 
7 Hundred , sufficient to 
give every man, woman and 
child in the United States, five 
Fy megane flee you get yours? 

sure and some this year? 
The whole family will enjoy it. 
A 25 cent package makes § gal- 
lons. Sold everywhere. Made 
only 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 


~~ 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS 
And Other Stories. By WaLTEeR Be- 
SANT, Author of “ Beyond the Dreams 
of Avarice,”’ etc. 12mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. 
A Story. By Ricnarp Harpinc 
Davis, Author of “ Van Bibber, and 
Others,” etc. Illustrated by C. D. 
GIBSON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


WITH THE PROCESSION. 

A Novel. By Henry B. Futver, 
Author of “ The Cliff-Dwellers,” ete. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

THE MARTYRED FOOL. 

A Novel. By Davip Curistit Mur- 
RAY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE, 
A Story of a Man of Character. By 
Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles,” etc. New 
Edition. With Etched Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIPLOMATIC DISENCHANTMENTS. 


A Novel. By Epiru Bicetow. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE JUDGMENT BOOKS. 
By E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo.” 
Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. In> “ Harper's 
Little Novels.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ER For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt af the price 

Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1oc. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Anuual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 








